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KINGDOM  OF  PEACE. 

William  Johnson,  ’14. 

Soldiers !  Fight  no  more  on  bloody  fields  of  strife, 
Withdraw  forever  that  terror  of  man’s  life. 

Resound  against  eternal  walls  an  even  martial  tread 
Where  peace  can  live;  remote  from  thoughts  of  dread. 

At  last;  a  universal  change,  from  the  awful  past, 
Man  comes  today  in  another  caste, 

Left  he  behind  the  soldier’s  horror, 

And  ruins  of  nations  set  for  tomorrow. 

Brotherly  union  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 

Peace  everlasting  now  begins  to  unfurl. 

A  kingdom  more  glorious  to  behold 

Than  rifle  or  sword  ever  made  on  battlefield  of  old. 


A  SPRING  SUNRISE. 

Pauline  Justice,  14. 

A  gray  mist  hung  over  the  earth  as  I  sat  at  my  window  wail¬ 
ing  for  the  dawn.  Gradually  this  mist  faded  and  through  the 
blue  clouds  in  the  east  appeared  golden  streaks,  which  length¬ 
ened  and  widened  until  the  eastern  horizon  was  suffused  with 
light.  The  golden  glow  then  changed  into  a  roseate  flush  which 
glowed  brightly  until  the  sun,  a  red  ball  of  fire,  slowly  appealed 
through  the  tree  tops.  Finally  the  pink  clouds,  streaked  with 
red,  disappeared  entirely  and  the  sun,  king  of  the  day,  heralded 
the  arrival  of  morning. 


THE  NEW  MAID. 

Edith  Haller,  ?16. 

“O  dear,  I  must  go  to  sleep  and  quit  thinking  of  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  or  I  won’t  want  to  get  up  in  the  morning.” 

After  a  little  while  Lucile  fell  asleep  and  slept  sound  until 
morning,  for  she  needed  the  sleep  and  rest. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Jenkins  went  to  Lucile’s  room  to  see 
if  anything  was  the  matter,  for  it  was  after  8  o’clock  and  Lucile 
had  not  come  down  for  breakfast.  Just  as  Mrs.  Jenkins  reached 
the  head  of  the  steps  Lucile  came  running  down  the  hall. 

“Dear  what  is  the  trouble,  you  are  so  late?” 

“O,  I  simply  could  not  go  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  lovely, 
handsome,  witty  and  lovable  young  man  I  met  at  the  party  last 
night.  Come  with  me  to  breakfast  and  I  will  tell  you  about 
him.” 

Mrs.  Jenkins  followed  Lucile  down  stairs  to  the  breakfast 
room.  When  they  were  both  seated  and  Lucile  was  enjoying 
her  breakfast  she  broke  the  silence. 

“Mother  dear,  at  the  party  last  night  there  was  a  young  man 
from  Brooklyn  that  May  met  last  week  while  she  was  visiting 
her  sister,  and  she  thought  him  so  charming  she  invited  him.  O, 
dear,  he  is  the  grandest  thing,  and  I  know  I  could  love  him 
for — ” 

“Lucile,  what  are  you  talking  about?  You  are  not  old  enough 
to  love.” 

“Yes,  I  am,  mother  dear,  for  I  am  eighteen  today.  l7ou  had 
forgotten  that  today  is  my  birthday,  and  mother  he  seemed  to 
like  me  a  little  wee  bit,  for  he  wanted  to  come  to  see  me  to- 
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night,  and  he  said  if  it  was  an  awful  warm  night  like  last  night 
we  would  take  a  ride  in  his  new  car.  I  told  him  to  come,  for  he 
is  so  charming  I  could  not — ” 

Lucile  did  not  have  time  to  finish  the  sentence  for  at  that 
moment  the  new  maid  stepped  into  the  room.  When  she  left 
Lucile  asked : 

“Mother,  is  that  the  new  maid,  for  goodness  sake,  I  bet  she’s 
Irish  ?” 

“Yes,  dear,  that  is  she,  and  she  certainly  is  a  queer  trick. 
Come  let  me  introduce  you  to  Bridget  O’Flannigan.” 

They  went  into  the  living  room  and  there  they  found  Bridget. 
She  was  standing  at  the  window  with  the  morning  paper  in 
her  hand.  She  was  pretending  to  read,  but  she  had  the  paper 
upside  down. 

“Bridget,”  called  Mrs.  Jenkins,  “come  here,  I  want  you  to 
meet  my  daughter,  Lucile,  and  your  young  mistress.  I  want 
you  to  do  wliat  she  tells  you,  as  well  as  you  are  to  do  what  I 
tell  you.” 

Bridget  made  her  Irish  bow  and  left  the  room  in  haste,  for 
she  wanted  to  find  a  mirror  and  see  if  she  was  as  pretty  as  Lu¬ 
cile. 

“Dear,  you  have  not  told  me  this  young  man’s  name,  and 
which  room  do  you  want  tonight?” 

“O,  I  almost  forgot,  his  name  is  Jack  Armstrong,  and  I  want 
the  living  room  tonight,  for  he  says  he  likes  living  rooms  better 
than  stuffy  parlors,  for  he  feels  more  at  home  and  he  feels 
welcome.” 

“Just  as  you  wish  my  dear,  give  Bridget  your  orders.” 

Lucile  went  in  search  of  Bridget,  while  her  mother  went  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

“Bridget,  I  want  you  to  clean  the  living  room,  for  I  am  going 
to  have  company  tonight.” 

“Shure  ma’m,  I’ll  do  it,”  was  Bridget’s  first  words  to  Lucile. 

Lucile  did  not  have  time  to  go  into  the  living  room  before 
supper,  for  Bridget  did  not  get  through  until  after  dinner. 

After  supper,  before  Lucile  went  up  stairs,  she  called  to  Brid¬ 
get  to  give  another  order. 
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“Bridget,  I  am  going  up  stairs,  and  if  Mr.  Armstrong  comes 
before  I  come  down  I  want  you  to  invite  him  in,  and  take  him 
to  the  living  room.” 

“Shure,  ma’m,  O’m  a  foin  bringer  in  Oi  am.” 

Lucile  heard  the  door-bell  ring  before  she  had  put  on  the  “fin¬ 
ishing  touches,”  but  she  felt  assured  for  she  had  put  confidence 
in  Bridget,  for  she  had  done  every  little  thing  she  had  ask  her 
to  and  had  done  it  to  perfection. 

Bridget  rushed  to  the  door  when  she  heard  the  bell.  When 
she  opened  the  screen  door,  her  mouth  flew  open  at  the  same 
time  to  greet  Mr.  Armstrong. 

“Come  in,  Mr.  Strongarm  and  let  moi  invite  you,  O’m  Bridget 
O’Flannigan.  Miss  Lucile  says  you  must  come  in  here  where  I 
claned  up  for  ye.” 

At  last  Lucile  was  ready  and  as  she  tripped  lightly  down  the 
steps,  she  thought  she  heard  a  giggle  from  Bridget.  But  she 
never  let  it  rest  on  her  mind,  for  it  was  pre  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  Jack  Armstrong.  When  she  was  within  ten  feet  of 
the  living  room  door  she  heard  Bridget  ask : 

“And  how  do  you  like  moi  clanin’  up,  Mr.  Strongarm?” 

Lucile  was  horrified,  but  more  so  when  she  reached  the  door. 
There  she  saw  Jack  Armstrong  sitting  on  the  davenport  with 
Bridget  beside  him.  She  glanced  at  the  wall  and  to  her  sur¬ 
prise  she  saw  the  picture  of  her  mother  hanging  upside  down ; 
she  glanced  at  another  picture  and  it  was  in  the  same  position. 
She  was  so  horrified  for  the  minute  she  could  not  speak.  Jack 
seeing  her  in  the  doorway  got  up  and  went  to  her.  When  she 
saw  that  he  really  saw  her  she  was  all  right,  and  greeted  him 
with  all  the  grace  she  could,  after  a  shock  like  that.  About  this 
time  Bridget  was  heard  to  say : 

“O,  Mr.  Strongarm,  are  you  goin’  to  lave  moi?” 

Lucile  ordered  Bridget  out  and  explained  the  situation  as 
best  she  could.  After  the  explanation,  Jack  thought  it  quite  a 
joke. 

Now  when  he  comes  he  jollies  the  maid  along  just  for  the  fun 
of  it,  and  Lucile  is  no  longer  horrified,  thinking  he  loves  the 
maid  instead  of  her. 


THE  TESTING  OF  MISS  HEFZIBA. 


Adelaide  Van  Noppen,  ’15. 

There  was  an  anxious  expression  on  the  face  of  the  Sunday 
school  superintendent,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  gazed  down  the  road  for  the  fifth  time.  The  look 
soon  changed  to  one  of  discouragement  for  there  was  no  one 
in  sight,  so  he  shut  the  door  with  a  sigh. 

All  the  trouble  was  over  the  teacherless  class  No.  5,  Primary 
Department.  Any  member  of  the  Sunday  school  would  have 
told  you  that  class  No.  5  was  composed  of  fifteen  of  the  most 
mischievous  little  boys,  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  that  you 
ever  saw.  It  was  this  reputation  which  now  made  it  so  hard  to 
find  a  substitute  when  the  regular  teacher  was  absent. 

The  superintendent  now  turned  sadly  from  the  door  and  be¬ 
gan  his  rounds  of  the  classes,  in  hopes  that  an  answer  to  his 
prayer  for  a  teacher  might  be  found.  He  turned  the  corner 
with  downcast  eyes,  and  so  did  not  notice  Miss  Hepziba  Jones 
putting  up  her  umbrella,  until  he  had  bumped  into  her. 

“I — I  b-b-beg  your  pardon,”  stammered  the  superintendent  as 
he  met  Miss  Hepziba’s  stony  eye.  Then  a  bright  thought  struck 
him. 

“O,  Miss  Jones,  you  are  the  very  person  I  was  looking  for,” 
he  declared. 

“Where  did  you  expect  to  find  me,  under  the  carpet ’  Miss 
Hepziba  asked  coldly. 

“Really,  I  want  you  to  teach  class  No.  5,  Primary,  today. 
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Their  teacher  is  absent,  and — ahem — 1  think  it  is  your  duty, 
Miss  Jones.” 

“Mr.  Matthews,  I  always  try  to  do  my  duty  and  if  you  con¬ 
sider  this  as  such,  I  shall  have  to  accommodate  you,”  said  Miss 
Hepziba. 


With  a  radiant  smile  on  his  face  the  superintendent  led  the 
way  to  the  Primary  Department  and  left  Miss  Jones  at  the 
threshold  of  class  No.  5.  Without  ceremony  she  pulled  aside 
the  curtains  and  went  in.  The  sight  which  met  her  eyes  would 
have  discouraged  any  ordinary  teacher — but  Miss  Hepziba  was 
not  at  all  ordinary.  About  twelve'  little  boys  were  crouching  on 
the  floor  around  a  chalk  ring,  filled  with  marbles.  All  were 


trying  to  speak  at  once  and  each  louder  than  the  others,  and  all 
were  knocking,  pulling  and  pushing.  One  little  fellow  had  his 
hand  full  of  marbles  held  up  triumphantly  in  another’s  face. 
Miss  Hepziba  summoned  all  her  strength  and  uttered  one  stern, 
freezing  word,  “Boys !” 

Every  body  stopped  as  if  petrified.  The  little  fellow  with  the 
marbles  dropped  his  hand  limply  to  his  side,  and  the  marbles 
rolled  in  all  directions.  This  was  too  much  for  the  pupils,  who 
scrambled  all  over  the  room  in  pursuit  of  the  marbles.  When 
at  last  quiet  reigned  once  more,  Miss  Hepziba,  with  a  smile 
like  an  icicle,  said,  “Now  little  boys,  I’m  to  teach  you  a  nice 
lesson  today  about  a  rich  man  who  was  very  mean.” 

“There’s  a  mean  man  in  the  jail,  and  I  see  him  every  morning 
when  I  go  to  school,”  interrupted  a  lively,  red  headed  little 
fellow. 

“He  stole  a  suit  of  clothes,”  added  another. 

“Let  us  have  no  more  of  that,”  said  Miss  Hepziba — and  si¬ 
lence  reigned. 

“Well,  as  I  said  before,  this  man  had  an  ungracious  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  was  not  at  all  influenced  by  bonds  of  duty,”  the  lesson 
went  on. 

“Ouch!  He’s  pinching  me!”  yelled  one  youngster  lustily. 

“Come  here  immediately,  sir,”  said  Miss  Hepziba  severely, 
and  the  culprit  came.  “Don’t  you  know  better  than  to  behave 
so  badly  in  Sunday  school  ?  Doesn’t  your  sense  of  duty  teach 
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you  not  to  misbehave  here?”  She  levelled  an  accusing  linger  at 
him. 

Suddenly  from  the  corner,  in  a  babyish  treble  came  the 
words,  sung  sweetly,  “Everybody’s  doin’  it — Doin’  it — Doin’ 
it.” 


Miss  Hepziba  whirled  around  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  but 
the  sight  that  met  her  eyes  made  her  pause  a  moment.  There 
sat  a  little  boy  with  big,  dreamy  blue  eyes,  golden  bobbed  hair 
and  an  angelic  expression.  With  his  chair  tilted  precariously 
on  the  extreme  half  of  its  back  legs,  he  was  singing  away  un¬ 
consciously. 


“Child,”  Miss  Hepziba  had  him  by  the  collar,  “what  do  you 
mean  by  singing  such  songs  in  Sunday  school?” 

The  boy  looked  innocently  up  in  her  eyes  and  was  silent. 

“What  is  your  name?”  was  the  demand. 

“William  Richard  Graves,  mam,”  he  said,  sweetly. 

“What!  Elder  Graves’  son  singing  such  songs — and  in  Sun- 
dav  school  too !” 

Crash!  There  was  a  thud  and  the  sound  of  splintering  wood 
and  the  boys  began  to  snicker.  Miss  Hepziba’s  face  resembled 
a  thunder  cloud  as  she  surveyed  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 
Tommy  Smith,  a  fat  little  fellow,  had  tried  to  balance  his  chair 
as  William  Graves  had  done.  As  luck  would  have  it,  however, 
his  chair  had  slipped  and  the  rungs  in  the  back,  which  were 
not  very  strong,  had  broken  and  he  now  stuck,  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  back  of  his  chair.  His  face  grew  red,  but  wiggle  as 
he  might  he  could  not  get  loose.  After  a  minute  ol  appalling 
silence  Miss  Hepziba  gave  him  a  jerk  which  sent  him  Hying 
from  the  back  of  the  chair  to  the  middle  of  the  room. 

When  everything  was  quiet  once  more,  Miss  Hepziba,  seeing 

that  it  was  impossible  to  teach,  proposed  a  song. 

Let  us  sing  ‘Dog’s  Holiday’,”  asked  one  chubby  litlle  fellow. 
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“What?” 

“Dog’s  Holiday,”  shouted  several  boys  at  once. 

“You  know  you  don’t  have  such  songs  at  Sunday  school, 

said  Miss  Hepziba  in  a  shocked  tone. 

“Yes’m  we  do.  We  sing  it  every  Sunday. 
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“It’s  queer,  mam,  but  it  don’t  say  nothin’  ’bout  dogs,  nor  holi¬ 
days,  ’cept  in  the  name.” 

“It  goes  like  this — 

“‘Praise  God  from  whom  all — ’,”  sang  another  little  boy. 

“Doxology,”  murmured  Miss  Hepziba  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Just  then  the  bell  rang  for  closing  exercises  and  the  boys 
made  a  rush  for  the  door,  carrying  books,  chairs  and  all  before 
them.  Vainly  did  Miss  Hepziba  call  “Boys,”  and  try  to  reach 
them. 

When  Miss  Hepziba  Jones  was  left  alone  in  the  room  she 
sank  weakly  into  a  chair. 

“May  the  Lord  help  me  if  my  duty  ever  falls  with  boys 
again,”  she  murmured  feebly. 


TOMMY’S  COMPOSITION. 


Edwin  Gordon,  ’16. 

Tommy  Atkins  was  just  an  every-day  little  country  chap, 
with  no  wits  to  spare  when  it  was  a  matter  of  parsing  and 
writing  compositions  at  school,  but  a  smart  enough  lad  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life.  He  was  original,  too,  in  his  way,  as 
you  will  see,  but  deplorably  matter-of-fact,  and  he  took  at  least 
two  days  to  see  a  joke. 

One  day,  just  before  school  broke  up  for  the  summer  vacation, 
Tommy’s  teacher,  a  bright-faced  woman  whom  Tommy  secretly 
adored,  made  this  announcement : 

“Children,  the  pupils  of  this  grade  are  extremely  deficient  in 
composition.  To  correct  this  and  pave  the  way  for  more  earn¬ 
est  work  next  year,  I  will  assign  you  a  task  for  the  vacation,  for 
which  I  will  offer  a  prize.” 

A  murmur  of  curiosity  and  excitement  passed  through  the 
room.  A  prize !  A  prize !  Tommy’s  fat  cheeks  bulged  more 
than  ever  as  he  shut  his  lips  firmly. 

“The  prize  will  be” — Miss  Sanderson  paused  impressively  and 
each  boy  held  his  breath — “a  beautifully  illustrated  story  book. 
I  expect  each  pupil,  even  the  youngest,  to  write  an  original  com¬ 
position,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  words,  and  to  present  the 
same  at  my  desk  on  September  first,  next,  and  in  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  your  powers  of  observation,  and  to  keep  you  in  touch  with 
nature  study,  I  shall  ask  you  to  write  a  composition  on  an 
apple.”  \ 
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“An  apple— that’s  easy,”  whispered  Johnny  Dale.  A  shade 
of  scorn,  even,  passed  over  the  face  of  Harold  Ball,  the  head 
boy,  who,  upon  occasion,  could  write  verse  that  sounded  like 
Casabianca. 

“An  apple — a  composition  on  an  apple,”  pondered  Tommy 
Atkins  over  and  over  all  the  way  home.  He  could  not  see  the 
simplicity  of  the  theme;  in  fact,  he  could  not  even  get  it 
through  his  thick  little  head  how  the  thing  could  be  done  at  all. 

“Not  more  than  two  hundred  words  on  an  apple!  I  guess 
not,”  reflected  Tommy. 

“What  is  the  subject?”  asked  his  mother,  on  hearing  of  the 
competition  and  prize. 

“I  dunno,”  said  Tommy;  “I  didn’t  hear  her  say.  But  it’s  got 
to  be  on  an  apple.” 

Tommy  worried  a  good  deal  about  the  competition  during 
early  vacation-time. 

But  one  day,  as  he  lay  in  the  long  grass  of  the  orchard,  idly 
watching  the  green  globes  and  gray-green  leaves  of  the  sturdy 
old  apple-tree  above  him,  a  brighl  idea  came  into  his  head.  He 
saw  at  last  how  it  could  be  done;  he  even  decided  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  Miss  Sanderson  had  apparently  forgotten  to  men¬ 
tion,  and  the  very  words  it  should  contain. 

That  night,  when  the  chores  were  done,  Tommy  hunted  up  a 
sheet  of  writing-paper  and  his  mother’s  sharpest  scissors.  His 
hand  was  ever  more  nimble  than  Ins  wifs,  and  with  great  neat- 
ness  and  dexterity  he  drew  and  erased  and  clipped  away  until 
presently  he  had  a  pile  of  litlle  paper  letters.  During  this  pro¬ 
cess  he  sniffed  and  squirmed  and  wriggled,  after  the  fashion  of 
active  boys  when  engaged  in  a  close  piece  of  work;  but  at  last 
the  work  was  done  to  his  satisfaction  and  the  letters  were 
formed  into  words.  These  he  read  half  aloud  to  himself.  They 
sounded  well.  His  teacher  would  surely  be  pleased  with  this 
composition.  True,  it  was  short,  but  he  decided  it  was  as  much 
as  he  could  reasonably  get  on  an  apple. 

Then  he  stole  out  into  the  wood-shed  for  a  lantern,  and  from 
there  he  went  to  the  orchard  as  fast  as  his  fat  legs  could  run. 
Climbing  the  ladder,  he  selected  with  great  deliberation,  from 
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an  old  apple-tree,  the  largest,  roundest,  smoothest  green  apple 
he  could  spy,  and  carefully  broke  it  off,  stem  and  all.  In  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  (for  Tommy)  the  task  was  fin¬ 
ished.  The  letters  were  gummed  and  put  in  their  places  on  the 
apple,  and  the  apple  itself  carefully  placed  on  a  window-sill 
where  the  morning  sun  might  reach  it  first.  Henceforth  it  was 
literally  “the  apple  of  his  eye.”  A  dozen  times  a  day  he  ran  to 
see  if  it  was  ripening  the  proper  way  or  if  any  of  the  letters 
had  come  off. 


September  came.  A  double  row  of  bright-faced,  freckled,  sun¬ 
burned  boys,  spick-and-span  in  clean  sailor  waists,  stood  at  the 
school-house  door  on  opening  day. 

The  pupils  of  Miss  Sanderson’s  class  could  easily  be  detected 
by  the  important  way  each  boy  carried  a  roll  of  neatly  tied 
manuscript. 

Tommy  Atkins,  however,  had  no  roll  of  paper  and  no  impor¬ 
tant  air.  Indeed,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  blank  surprise  and 
not  a  little  uneasiness  that  he  beheld  the  aforesaid  manuscripts. 

“What  had  he  done?  What  had  they  done?”  he  asked  him¬ 
self. 

The  teacher  had  a  bright  smile  of  welcome  for  each  returning 
pupil.  As  each  boy  in  turn  brought  up  his  roll  of  paper  and 
deposited  it  with  a  confident  or  anxious  air,  according  to  his 
temperament,  Tommy  Atkins’  heart  sank  lower.  He  was  the 
last  boy  to  go  up  to  the  desk.  Laying  down  his  composition, 
carefully  wrapped  in  silver-paper  and  tied  with  a  lilac  “love- 
ribbon,”  his  lips  quivered  with  anxious  fear  when  he  heard  the 
teacher  say,  as  she  felt  the  hard  round  parcel : 

“Why,  what  is  this,  Tommy?” 

“It’s  my — composition — ma’am,”  stuttered  Tommy.  “I  guess 
—I  didn’t— do  it  right.”  He  blinked  back  the  tears,  which 
would  come.  He  was  a  conscientious  little  fellow  and  took  Iris 
schooling  seriously. 

Then  he  broke  down,  for,  after  all,  he  was  only  a  1  if  tie  boy 
and  not  a  British  soldier  as  you  might  imagine  from  his  name, 
and  he  had  put  so  much  heart  into  this  effort !  He  did  not  want 
the  prize  so  much,  but  he  wished  to  please  his  teacher.  he 
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began  to  see  that  he  must  have  missed  something  that  his  quick¬ 
er  school-mates  had  grasped.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  love’s 
labor  lost,  and  Tommy  was  sorely  disappointed. 

The  teacher  opened  the  wrapper,  and  disclosed  to  the  aston¬ 
ished  eyes  of  herself  and  her  pupils  the  most  unique  “composi¬ 


tion  on  an  apple”  ever  seen. 

Tommy’s  matter-of-factness  had  resulted  rather  originally 
this  time.  There  stood  a  rosy  apple,  its  crimson  globe  delight¬ 
fully  streaked  with  faintest  creams  and  yellows,  and  girdling  it 
like  an  emerald  zone  were  a  number  of  words  in  the  vivid  green 
of  the  unripe  apple. 

What  did  the  words  say?  A  buzz  of  curiosity  filled  the  room. 
Even  Harold  Ball,  the  head  boy,  forgot  his  supercilious  smile 
of  contempt  for  all  things  below  his  standard  of  excellence. 

The  teacher  held  it  up  high — bid  the  hand  was  unsteady,  for 
a  trembling  child  with  all  his  heart  in  his  brown  eves  and  an 
agony  of  disappointment  in  his  chubby  face  was  awaiting  her 
sentence  of  doom. 

The  teacher  read  slowly:  “You  are  the  nicest  teacher  in  the 
bunch.  I  love  you  alwuz,  Tommy  Atkins.” 

The  class  giggled  and  the  teacher  smiled,  but  her  eyes  were 
dim  with  tears. 

“The  English  is  faulty  and  the  spelling  poor;  but  the  work¬ 
manship  is  good  and  your  composition  is  certainly  original.” 

Tommy  breathed  again,  and  went  soberly  to  his  seat. 

And  when  a  committee  of  the  leathers  read  the  boys’  effu¬ 
sions,  and  compared  Tommy’s  originality,  painstaking  effort, 
and  loving  heart  with  sheets  of  commonplace  statements,  such 
as  “An  apple  is  good  to  eat,”  “Apples  grow  on  trees,”  etc.,  etc., 
it  was  unanimously  decided  that  Tommy  Alkins  should  receive 
the  prize. 


\ 


THE  SENIOR  BOYS. 

The  above  is  a  group  of  the  11)14  Senior  class,  who  thus  far 
have  managed  to  make  themselves  heard,  at  times,  over  the 
voices  of  twice  as  many  girls.  Of  this  number,  nearly  half, 
four  out  of  the  ten  have  the  name  William.  Seven  of  these  be¬ 
long  to  the  Diapliesian  Debating  Society,  while  the  remaining 
three  are  Phi's.  Every  one  of  these  is  earnestly  hoping  that 
May  the  thirty-first  will  find  him  a  graduate  of  the  Greensboro 
High  School. 
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A  SUNSET  ON  THE  WATER. 

Janie  Angel,  ’16: 

The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  into  the  blue  and  green  ocean. 
Its  last  rays  were  shining  out  over  the  waves,  making  a  golden 
path  that  seemed  to  lead  to  the  gloriously  colored  clouds  be¬ 
yond.  Like  a  red  ball  of  fire  it  nestled  among  the  red,  blue,  pur¬ 
ple  and  gold  clouds.  The  sky  was  painted  all  colors  of  the  rain¬ 
bow,  which,  as  the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower  into  the  water, 
gradually  changed  into  a  pale  gold,  its  last  dying  rays  casting 
a  soft  glow  over  all. 


OUR  LIFE. 

Ben  Stockard,  ’14. 

Years  ago  we  started  in 

To  climb  to  the  gates  of  Life; 

Then  all  we  did  was  to  grin 
When  told  about  the  strife. 

The  way  has  been  long  and  rough, 
Some  have  dropped  by  the  way ; 

But  we  have  worked  our  bluff, 

And  now  are  finishing  today. 

And  we  have  come  to  realize 
That  Life  is  a  serious  thing; 

There  is  a  place  for  each  just  his  size 
And  results  for  somebody  to  bring. 

We  have  a  future  to  make  or  to  mar, 
It’s  up  to  us  to  decide 

In  what  walks  of  life  that  we  will  stai 
Or  will  we  float  with  the  tide  i 
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WHAT  THE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT 

IS  DOING. 

Esther  Clapp,  ’14. 

Much  is  said  concerning  all  the  different  phases  of  our  High 
School  work  except  that  of  the  domestic  science  department. 
Why  is  this  so?  Because  of  its  insignificance?  Even  the  pass¬ 
er-by  knows  better  than  this.  One  has  only  to  glance  in  the 
kitchen  during  cooking  period  in  order  to  see  the  systematic 
training  given  the  girls  by  Miss  Preyer.  In  the  tenth  and  elev¬ 
enth  years  of  our  school  career,  we  (some  of  us  sadly  for  the 
first  time)  learn  the  five  food  principles,  the  composition  and 
digestibility  of  food  stuffs.  We  learn  how  to  prepare  some  of 
each  kind  of  these  and  how  to  classify  all  materials  under  their 
proper  heads.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Senior  year  we  are 
taught  how  to  plan,  prepare  and  serve  meals.  Although  in  serv¬ 
ing  we  often  go  to  the  right,  when  passing  things  and  take  up 
dishes  from  the  left,  Miss  Preyer  never  loses  her  patience.  The 
eighth  and  Junior  grades,  also  under  her  supervision,  are  made 
familiar  with  the  most  essential  points  in  sewing. 


JOSEPHINE  IN  CONCERT. 

Kirk  Callum,  ’15. 

A  grand  piano  recital  had  been  planned  for  June  the  twen¬ 
tieth,  when  Josephine  Wharton  was  to  play.  For  three  months 
she  had  practiced  for  it,  and  had  the  expression,  phrasing,  and 
especially  the  technique,  perfect.  At  the  rehearsal  on  the  day 
before,  she  had  played  excellently,  and  all  her  friends  knew 
she  would  make  a  grand  success. 

When  the  night  came,  Josephine  was  beautfiul  to  behold. 
She  was  naturally  a  pretty  girl,  with  large,  dreamy  brown 
eyes,  dark  wavy  hair,  and  fair  complexion;  but  that  night  she 
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was  extremely  beautiful.  Her  dress  was  of  white  crepe  de 
chene,  trimmed  in  real  lace,  and  draped  up  with  pink  rosebuds. 
Her  dark  tresses  were  arranged  around  her  face  artistically, 
and  her  eyes  were  unusually  bright.  When  her  name  was  called 
and  she  started  to  the  piano  every  eye  was  upon  her.  She  was 
just  a  little  nervous,  but  went  on  and  seated  herself  at  the 
piano. 


She  started  off  soft  and  sweet,  and  all  present  remarked  on 
her  sweet  touch.  She  had  played  only  a  few  pages,  when  she 
suddenly  forgot  it.  As  she  was  playing  from  memory,  she  of 
course  would  have  had  to  stop,  but  feeling  that  it  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  her  hands  wandered  over 
the  keys  and  she  played,  making  it  up  as  she  went  along.  She 
was  very  talented,  and  could  do  this  easily. 

This  piece  sounded  as  well  as  the  real  piece  she  was  playing 
before.  At  first  it  was  soft,  and  sounded  as  though  a  spider 
were  walking  across  the  keys,  but  it  got  louder.  Louder  and 
louder  it  grew.  She  reeled  and  rocked;  she  lost  control  of  her 
hands,  and  they  went  from  one  end  of  the  keyboard  to  the  other, 
and  even  played  on  the  woodwork  of  it.  It  was  so  loud  that 
it  sounded  like  a  lion  roaring.  The  people  in  the  audience  stop¬ 
ped  up  their  ears,  and  some  even  left,  but  Josephine  was  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  her  playing  that  she  knew  nothing  about  all  of  this. 
All  at  once  she  stopped,  and  the  people  were  so  glad  that  she 
was  through  that  they  clapped  vigorously,  and  Josephine,  think¬ 
ing  they  were  showing  their  appreciation  of  her  music,  and 
thinking  they  were  encoring  her,  started  playing  again. 


This  time  it  was  even  worse  than  before.  There  was  not  a  bit 
of  melody  in  it,  and  she  was  so  excited  that  she  made  all  kinds 
of  motions.  She  threw  her  hands  up,  shook  her  head,  and 
almost  slid  off  the  stool.  One  by  one  the  hairpins  and  combs 
dropped  out  of  her  hair,  and  it  began  to  come  down,  lbe  lats 
fell  out  of  it,  but  still  she  played.  At  last  the  people  hissed  her. 
When  she  heard  this  she  stopped  immediately.  She  was  very 
indignant,  and  with  her  face  a  scarlet  red,  she  rushed  from  the 
room,  declaring  that  she  would  never,  never,  play  befoie  an  un 
appreciative  and  ignorant  audience  again. 
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THE  EMPEROR’S  CHOICE. 

Roland  P.  McClamroch,  ’14. 

As  lie  slowly  wound  his  way  down  the  narrow  Roman  street, 
the  young  Thracian  was  suddenly  aroused  from  his  pensive 
thoughts  by  the  blast  of  trumpets.  Looking  up,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  then  somewhat  pleased  to  see  the  Emperor  and  his 
train  approaching  him — surprised,  for  it  was  a  rare  occurrence 
for  the  haughty  Nero  to  visit  this  part  of  the  city,  and  pleased, 
for  he  was  always  glad  to  look  upon  this  man  in  whose  hand 
lay  the  power  to  make  his  highest  ambition  a  reality. 

Renan  Aelo,  for  that  was  the  young  Thracian’s  name,  was  the 
son  of  a  Thracian  freedman,  who  had  gained  his  liberty  by  his 
skill  in  the  arena  in  years  past.  Renan  the  elder  was  now  an 
old  man,  and  his  gladitorial  days  were  a  thing  of  the  past,  a 
credit  to  any  fighter,  but  he  now  spent  all  of  his  time  in  trans¬ 
mitting  his  skill  and  knowledge  to  his  twenty-year-old  son. 
Renan  had  been  trained  since  childhood  and  the  perfection  of  a 
gladiator  had  been  reached  in  his  strong  barbarian  body.  Prac¬ 
ticing  daily,  he  waited  until  he  should  reach  the  zenith  of  his 
desires  to  fight  for  Nero,  or  to  be  the  “Emperor’s  choice,”  for  it 
was  the  custom  at  this  time  for  the  Emperor  to  choose  his  fav¬ 
orite  gladiator  at  each  great  game.  Successively  for  four  years 
the  coveted  honor  had  been  held  by  a  giant  Lydian,  and  in  his 
daily  call  to  the  gods,  Renan  implored  that  he  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  display  his  abilities  against  the  Lydian,  but  it 
seemed  that  the  fates  themselves  were  working  against  him,  for 
he  had  been  present  at  the  last  three  games  and  he  was  always 
passed  on  account  of  his  youthfulnss.  But  the  grandest  event 
of  all  was  to  be  held  in  five  days,  commemorating  the  Roman 
victories  in  the  East.  Then,  perhaps,  he  would  get  a  chance, 
but  he  did  not  dare  to  think  of  his  being  the  “Emperor’s 
choice,”  for  had  not  the  gods  struck  down  his  friend,  Vero’s 
father,  who  dared  to  remark  against  the  sanctity  of  the  mighty 
Caesar. 

That  night  while  he  and  his  father  were  slowly  eating  their 
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none  too  voluptuous  repast,  he  gazed  with  sadness  at  the  tired 
look  on  his  only  parent’s  face  and  refrained  with  difficulty  from 
weeping  when  he  thought  that  perhaps  his  father  might  not  see 
him  the  hero  of  the  Roman  gladiators. '  But  this  feeling  soon 
vanished  when  later  he  was  obeying  the  repeated  direction  of 
his  parent-instructor,  who  watched  his  son’s  movementts  with 
an  over-critical  eye. 

Three  days  passed  and  it  was  with  a  rapidly  beating  heart 
that  Renan  took  his  apparel  and  weapons  to  the  great  stadium 
on  the  fourth  day.  He  spent  the  day  here  and  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  emerge  from  his  joyousness  and  find  that  the  night 
was  upon  him  ere  lie  had  traversed  half  his  homeward  journey. 
His  springing  steps,  however,  soon  brought  him  to  his  father’s 
cottage,  but  here  he  was  greeted  with  silence  instead  of  the  en¬ 
couraging  presence  of  his  parent.  Thinking  that  his  father 
would  soon  return  he  fell  asleep  in  anticipation  of  the  morrow ; 
yet  he  was  not  a  little  concerned  to  wake  the  next  morning  to 
find  his  parent  still  gone,  but  after  considering  he  decided  that 
this  was  not  so  strange  for  he  often  visited  an  old  friend  across 
the  Tiber,  nevertheless  this  was  the  day  of  the  great  games, 
would  his  father  miss  this? 


Pondering  thoughts  like  these  as  he  walked,  Renan  soon 
reached  the  enormous  theatre,  which  was  already  partially 
filled,  since  the  first  combat  between  a  score  of  Christians  and 
half  a  dozen  lions  was  to  begin  at  the  fourth  hour.  It  was  two 
hours  later  that  the  interesting  part  of  the  program  was  to  be¬ 
gin,  that  is,  the  gladitorial  struggles. 


Entering  the  small  space  set  aside  for  the  extra  gladiators, 
Renan  was  considerably  chagrined  to  learn  that  the  Lydian, 
the  Emperor’s  favorite,  was  not  present,  since  he  had  been  seri¬ 
ously  crippled  in  a  drunken  brawl  the  night  before.  rl  Iiis,  with 
the  late  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  delayed  affairs  and  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  new  favorite  to  be  chosen.  After  carefully  survey¬ 
ing  for  some  time  the  drawn  up  gladiators,  Nero  suddenly 
pointed  at  Renan  and  cried,  “Let  the  boy  fight  for  me,  I  am 
tired  of  gazing  upon  his  confident  countenance  at  e\eiy  game. 
Immediately  the  low  murmuring  of  the  people  was  heard  that 
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such  a  sacrifice  should  be  made,  and  Nero  Hushed  hotly,  but 
this  only  aroused  his  obdurate  obstinacy,  so  Renan  stepped,  or 
rather  sailed,  forward.  What!  The  “Emperor’s  choice ?”  Could 
he  have  heard  and  seen  aright?  Yes,  it  must  be,  for  his  com¬ 
rades  are  slapping  him,  and  congratulating  him  in  their  own 
way.  Immediately  after  his  mind  was  cleared  from  the  first 
rush  of  thoughts,  the  foremost  one  which  came  to  Renan  was 
that  who  he  was  to  fight.  Oh !  that  must  be  his  opponent  en¬ 
tering  the  other  side  of  the  arena.  Rut  why  does  he  falter? 
Approaching  nearer  he  staggers  as  if  about  to  fall  when  he 
catches  sight  of  Renan’s  face,  just  before  he  lowers  his  face. 
But  quickly  recovering  himself  he  comes  forward  and  crosses 
the  sword  of  Renan  with  his  own  weapon.  The  fight  is  on.  Ah ! 
his  father  has  taught  him  to  thwart  that  very  move,  but  there, 
his  opponent  comes  back  strong  and  the  Thracian  youth  real¬ 
izes  that  he  is  facing  a  formidable  antagonist.  The  fight  still 
rages.  First  one  and  then  the  other  gives,  then — surely  his 
opponent  is  weakening,  his  thrusts  are  feeble  and  his  guard  is 
opening.  The  end  is  near.  With  a  final  faint  and  thrust  Renan 
fells  his  opponent  amidst  the  wild  applause  of  the  spectators. 
But  hark!  What  does  he  hear?  There  it  is  again — and  listen¬ 
ing  Renan  hears  the  feeble  words,  “My  son,”  issue  from  the 
helmet  of  the  man  lying  at  his  feet.  Kneeling,  he  quickly 
turns  back  the  helmet  and  gazes  horror-stricken  at  the  sad  face 
of  his  father,  who  in  his  dying  hour  praises  him  for  the  honor 
he  has  received  that  day  and  then  tells  him  how  he,  unaware 
who  he  was  to  fight,  had  been  forced  into  the  ring  by  Nero’s 
soldiers  who  took  him  from  his  house  the  day  before.  But 
Renan,  his  face  drawn,  hears  not,  as  the  words  fall  feebler  and 
feebler  and  finally  fail  as  the  venerable  head  droops  over  in 
answer  to  death’s  call.  Then,  suddenly  grasping  his  father’s 
sword,  he  leaps  up  like  a  mad  man,  and  with  a  curse  against 
the  Romans,  drives  the  sharp  blade  with  all  his  concentrated 
strength  through  his  body,  and  with  his  face  toward  his  far  off 
native  land,  falls  across  the  body  of  his  father. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

Kirk  Callum,  ’15.' 

Our  High  School  days  are  the  best  we  know. 

For  then  we’re  not  burdened  with  care  or  woe ; 

We  go  to  school  with  hearts  that  are  light, 

And  even  when  exam’s  come  we’re  always  bright. 

We  tease  the  teachers,  but  they  don’t  get  mad, 

For  it’s  all  in  fun,  we  don’t  mean  to  be  bad. 

Our  High  School  days  are  simply  grand, 

For  then  we  know  just  where  we  stand ; 

Although  we  work,  we  don’t  mind  that, 

For  working  is  good,  and  it  makes  us  fat, 

We  never  “fuss,”  but  just  work  on 
Until  the  end,  when  we  have  won. 

Our  High  School  days  are  the  happiest  of  our  life; 
And  when  we  are  old  and  our  hair  is  white, 

We  will  all  look  back  to  that  good  old  time, 

When  we  were  young,  and  in  our  prime. 
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UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 

Frank  Pritchett,  ”L4. 

The  day  lias  come  when  the  immense  strides  in  modern 
science,  intercommunication,  the  triumphs  of  navigation  and 
the  practical  application  of  wireless  telegraphy  have  drawn 
mankind  together  as  was  not  possible  a  short  time  ago.  The 
ties  that  have  come  to  bind  us  in  blood,  finance,  commerce  and 
civilization  have  broken  down  the  barrier  of  race  prejudice, 
and,  as  it  were,  with  one  accord  welded  nations  together  and 
made  the  art  of  war  almost  anarchy.  War  has  indeed  always 
been,  and  from  its  very  nature  must  always  be  but  only  for  a 
means  and  not  an  end.  The  imaginations,  weird  pictures  which 
fill  the  minds  of  the  multitude  will  continue  to  pollute  by  de¬ 
grees  the  mind  of  the  lower  order  of  humanity.  But  as  the 
world  has  progressed,  as  society  has  developed  and  moral  con¬ 
science  quickened,  there  has  ceased  to  be  those  fantastic  and 
barnacle  like  emotions  that  have  hitherto  clung  to  the  mind  of 
popular  thought. 

Human  thought  and  opinion  has  moved  down  the  ages  in 
never  ending  cycles  until  in  this  the  twentieth  century  it  has 
reached  its  goal,  the  uCycle  of  Peace.”  Thoughtful  men,  men 
who  are  capable  of  great  political,  social  and  religious  subjects, 
are  beginning  to  earnestly  study  this  all-important  problem, 
and  it  is  well  that  they  should  for  we  are  upon  the  brink  of  the 
greatest,  most  wonderful  field  of  endeavor  the  world  has  yet 
seen  and  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  this  great  and  glorious  future 
will  be  woven  the  threads  of  this  great  universal  question. 

W  hen  nations  learn  to  know  each  other  and  when  the  great 
world  powers,  that  are  heading  the  ranks  of  civilization,  shall 
1m  >e  formed  a  part  of  peace,  the  very  thought  of  war  will  strike 
feni  and  terror  to  every  heart.  The  time  has  come  when  all 
v  ho  desire  the  leal  uplift  of  humanity,  and  the  onward  march 
of  the  human  family  to  larger  and  nobler  things,  should  feel  it 
theii  duty  to  God  and  to  their  fellowman  to  contribute  of  their 
effoi  t  and  influence  to  the  movement  for  ^universal  peace  ” 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  NORTH  CAROLINA 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Kirk  Callum,  ’15. 

Margaret  Ward  was  tlie  attractive  and  beautiful  young 
daughter  of  John  Ward  and  Barbara  White  Ward.  Her  father 
was  of  English  descent,  his  forefather  settled  in  Virginia  in 
1632.  Margaret  was  an  only  daughter.  She  was  tall,  had  beau¬ 
tiful  black  hair,  and  soft,  wistful,  brown  eyes.  She  was  a  much 
beloved  daughter,  living  in  luxury  and  ease;  she  had  everything 
that  her  heart  desired,  but  was  an  obedient  and  dutiful  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  a  sunbeam  in  her  home. 

She  met  and  loved  a  young  barrister,  by  the  name  of  Robert 
Coleman,  who  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  she  re¬ 
turned  his  love  ardently.  But  here  came  the  first  unhappy 
days  for  Margaret.  Her  parents  heartily  disapproved  of  Mr. 
Coleman,  although  nothing  could  be  found  against  the  young 
man;  it  was  simply  a  case  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the 
parents. 

Robert  begged  Margaret  to  marry  him,  but  she  was  too  loyal 
to  him  and  to  her  parents  to  walk  off.  So  after  many  months 
he  went  away,  they  both  vowing  allegiance  to  each  other.  They 
met  at  the  home  of  a  friend  where  they  said  good-bye,  each 
promising  to  be  faithful  to  the  other,  until  her  parents  would 
consent  to  the  marriage. 

Robert  went  to  a  distant  city  to  practice  his  profession, 
where  he  was  most  successful,  working  with  an  end  in  view, 
when  he  could  come  and  claim  his  bride.  For  a  while  all  went 
well,  each  hearing  from  the  other  at  regular  intervals,  for  in 
those  days  mail  was  very  slow,  having  to  be  carried  by  stage¬ 
coach.  But  one  day  a  letter  failed  to  come,  and  Margaret  fear¬ 
ing  that  her  lover  was  ill,  was  terribly  distressed.  Another 
mail  day  came  but  still  no  letter.  Now  she  was  thoroughly 
alarmed  and  sent  Robert  an  extra  letter,  and  waited,  but  no 
answer  came.  Weeks  and  months  and  years  passed  with  no 
message  from  her  betrothed.  She  lost  her  beautiful  color,  grew 
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thin,  and  uninterested  in  life,  although  she  had  many  other  suit¬ 
ors,  among  them  a  bachelor,  who  owned  a  beautiful  estate  and 
many  servants.  This  man  asked  Margaret’s  hand  in  marriage. 
She  respected  him,  but  did  not  love  him.  Nevertheless  her 
parents,  approving  of  him,  urged  her  to  accept  him,  which  she 
reluctantly  did. 

She  had  a  grand  wedding,  for  a  wedding  in  those  days  was  a 
great  event.  The  wedding  supper  was  a  real  feast  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  from  miles  away  attended  the  affair  and  dance. 

After  many  years  of  married  life,  a  friend  of  Margaret’s 
came  to  visit  her,  and  during  the  course  of  conversation,  she 
spoke  of  seeing  Robert  Coleman  in  Washington  City,  as  hand¬ 
some  as  ever,  very  gray,  and  still  unmarried.  She  said  she  had 
asked  him  why  he  had  never  married  and  he  told  her  of  his  love 
for  Margaret,  and  the  letters  he  had  written  to  her  which  she 
did  not  answer,  but  that  in  his  loyalty  he  kept  writing,  and 
finally  they  were  returned  to  him,  unopened.  This  was  an  eye- 
opener  to  Margaret,  for  she  too  had  written  to  him  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer. 

******** 

Years  after  this  Margaret’s  brother  came  to  visit  her.  She 
was  seemingly  so  happy  with  her  husband  children  that  he  told 
her  the  story  of  the  letters.  He  was  the  postmaster  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  where  Margaret  spent  her  young  ladyhood.  Her  father 
had  him  to  intercept  Robert’s  letters  to  Margaret,  and  hers  to 
him  in  order  that  he  might  break  up  the  love  affair,  which  he 
did ;  and  this  is  the  story  she  told  her  grandchild. 
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“A  MANN.” 

Benjamin  Cone,  ’16'. 

There  is  a  “Mann”  in  the  High  School, 
And  he  is  monstrous  wise; 

When  e’er  the  boys  get  boisterous, 

He  opens  both  his  eyes. 

And  when  he  sees  who  is  causing  it, 

He  quickly  stops  that  prank; 

And  employs  for  a  preventative, 

A  good  old-fashioned  spank. 

And  when  the  sinful  culprit 
Sees  the  error  of  his  feats; 

’Tis  sad,  but  true,  I  must  relate, 

That  olf  the  mantel  he  eats. 
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HER  ONE  WEEK. 

Florine  Rawlins,  ’14. 

The  beauteous  spring  time  could  no  where  be  more  gloriously 
displayed  than  on  the  campus  of  St.  Marshall’s  in  the  month  of 
May.  Then  the  crocusses,  pansies  and  buttercups  peep  from 
every  little  nook  and  the  trees,  beautiful  in  their  newly  acquired 
coat  of  green,  sway  gently  in  the  breeze;  while  the  birds,  nestled 
among  the  branches  sing  rival  tunes  to  the  music  which  floats 
from  out  the  windows  of  the  college  across  the  campus. 

On  just  such  an  afternoon  as  this  the  scene  was  made  more 
attractive  by  the  crowds  of  girls  dotted  here  and  there  over  the 
green  velvety  carpet.  Some  strolled  lazily  arm  in  arm,  others 
chattered  eagerly  in  groups  and  often  their  merry  laughter  rang 
through  the  breeze.  From  out  one  of  the  buildings  and  on 
across  the  campus  came  Kathryn  Drextyll.  She  alone  did  not 
stop  to  exchange  cheery  greetings  with  the  girls  on  every  side; 
but  occasionally  receiving  a  careless  nod  and  giving  one  equally 
as  careless  in  response ;  on  she  walked,  unmindful  of  the  pretty 
jonquills  that  nodded  on  every  side  or  unmoved  by  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  upturned  faces  of  the  pansies.  Evidently  she  had  not 
yet  entered  into  the  spirit  of  spring,  but  nothing  else  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  Kathryn  for  she  had  never  been  known  to  show  any 
interest  in  anything.  As  she  passed  one  group  of  excitedly 
talking  girls  she  heard  one  of  them  say :  “Oh,  just  think,  girls, 
we  have  only  one  more  week  in  which  to  wander  over  these  be¬ 
loved  grounds  and  look  into  each  other’s  friendly  faces.” 
Kathryn  passed  on  and  was  unable  to  hear  any  more,  but  the 
words  were  still  ringing  in  her  ears — “one  more  week” — yes,  she 
had  thought  the  same  thing,  but  not  in  that  wav.  She  had  been 
thinking — and  she  sighed  with  relief — that  there  would  be  only 
one  more  week  of  miserable  endurance,  one  more  week  amid 
the  happy  throng  of  merry  making  of  which  she  had  no  part. 
There  were  no  little  beloved  spots  on  the  campus  and  surround- 
ing  grounds  that  were  held  sacred  by  her  on  account  of  the 
confidences  exchanged  within  their  secrecy;  no  faces  into 
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which  she  could  look  and  breathe  out  the  desires  of  her  heart. 
Why  should  she  love  it?  Why  should  she  not  be  glad  that 
in  another  week  she  would  be  away  from  it  all?  With  an  in¬ 
different  shrug  of  her  shoulders  she  dropped  down  on  a  nearby 
bench. 

Four  years  ago  Kathy rn  Drextyll  had  come  to  St.  Marshall’s, 
a  girl  of  sixteen,  full  of  the  vigor  of  youth,  and  eager  with  an¬ 
ticipation  for  the  coming  years.  How  it  had  all  happened  she 
didn’t  exactly  remember,  but  somehow  or  other  things  hadn’t 
been  quite  as  exciting  as  she  had  expected  and  after  her  arrival 
she  was  homesick  and  disappointed.  There  had  been  no  cheer¬ 
ful  smile  to  comfort  her,  no  loving  embrace  or  hearty  hand¬ 
shake  to  give  her  the  assurance  that  she  was  among  friends; 
consequently  she  had  withdrawn  into  her  own  little  domain 
from  which  she  had  not  the  energy  to  emerge.  This  first  mis-  \ 
taken  idea  had  grown  upon  her  until  she  almost  refused  to  take 
any  step  toward  close  friendship  with  the  girls.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  of  this  that  she  was  considered  “so  exasperatingly  unin¬ 
teresting,”  and  to  be  popular  at  St.  Marshall’s  a  girl  must  be  in¬ 
teresting. 

Kathryn  had  been  sitting  there  dreaming  and  thinking  for 
some  time  before  she  realized  that  the  sun  had  nearly  finished 
its  journey  toward  the  west.  Rising  to  go  back,  she  was  moved 
by  a  sudden  impulse  to  go  around  by  the  “castle.”  This  was  the 
remains  of  an  old  building  of  Gothic  structure  and  when  the 
college  was  built  it  was  left  untouched  on  account  of  its  oddity. 

It  was  situated  upon  a  grassy  knoll,  which  was  almost  sur¬ 
rounded  by  trees  and  a  path  with  rows  of  boxwood  on  each  side 
led  up  to  the  entrance.  Here  and  there  parts  of  the  building 
had  fallen  away,  but  that  which  remained  was  thickly  covered 
with  ivy  and  in  many  places  the  birds  had  built  their  nests. 
The  most  cherished  spot  on  the  campus  was  the  “castle  and  if 
there  were  ever  any  plans  to  be  unfolded,  any  secrets  to  be  told 
or  any  mysterious  gatherings,  here  was  the  rendezvous.  As 
Kathryn  drew  near  she  saw  that  already  a  group  of  girls  were 
lingering  within  its  portals,  waiting  to  see  the  departing  iat>s 
of  sun  through  the  green  trees.  When  she  looked  again  she 
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drew  back  in  sudden  horror,  for  directly  over  the  spot  where 
Grace  Chambers  and  Ruth  Canning  were  standing,  several  of 
the  large  stones  near  the  top  were  on  the  verge  of  falling.  Her 
whole  being  was  shaken  with  the  realization  that  something 
must  be  done  and  quickly.  Unconsciously  she  screamed,  then 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  she  was  bounding  across  the  grass  and 
up  to  the  castle.  Before  either  Ruth  or  Grace  knew  what  was 
happening  she  had  jerked  them  safely  aside,  but  not  in  time  to 
prevent  a  blow  on  her  own  shoulder. 

Carelessly  rubbing  the  bruised  spot  and  looking  around  Kath¬ 
ryn  saw  that  she  was  in  the  midst  of  an  excited  group  and  the 
center  of  attraction.  Each  girl  tried  to  crowd  closer,  while 
Grace  and  Ruth  on  opposite  sides,  with  their  arms  around  her, 
kept  asking,  “Ok,  Kathryn,  are  you  sure  you’re  not  hurt?”  But 
she  only  drove  away  their  fears  by  laughing  good  naturedly  and 
hearing  one  of  the  girls  gasp,  “What  beautiful  teeth !”  she 
laughed  again  and  this  time  displayed  two  saucy  dimples.  Un- 

r 

conscious  that  she  was  playing  the  role  of  heroine,  and  feeling 
free  for  the  first  time  in  four  years,  with  beaming  eyes  and  an 
enchanting  smile  Kathryn  said : 

“I  am  so  glad  that  I  could  prevent  you  two  girls  from  being 
hurt  and  I’m  sure  if  those  heavy  rocks  had  fallen  on  you,  it 
would  have  resulted  seriously;  as  it  is  there  is  onty  a  slight 
bruise  on  my  shoulder,  and  besides  its  much  better  to  get  hurt 
yourself  than  stand  by  and  see  some  one  else  suffer.” 

“Kathryn  Drextyll,  you’re  a  ‘1914  marvel’,”  exclaimed  Ruth 
Banning,  “you’ve  been  in  our  class  for  four  years  and  we  were 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  you  were  capable  of  displaying  a 
smile.  You  selfish  lassie!”  and  she  laid  a  playful  hand  on  her 
arm.  “Why  have  you  been  keeping  to  yourself  those  winning 
smiles,  playful  dimples  and  beaming  eyes,  when  we  so  badly 
needed  them  to  brighten  our  crowd?  You  have  only  one  week 
in  which  to  redeem  yourself  and  you  must  begin  by  coming  to 
our  feast  tonight;  will  you  come?” 

“Indeed,  I  will,”  said  Kathryn,  with  enthusiasm,  for  she  was 
beginning  to  see  the  truth  in  Ruth’s  jesting  remark.  Yes,  she 
had  been  selfish;  she  had  not  been  just  to  herself  or  others  and 
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she  decided  that  the  loneliness  of  her  four  years  had  been  her 
own  choice.  As  the  girls  left  her  at  the  door  their  last  words, 
accompanied  by  smiles  and  waves,  were:  ‘‘Don’t  forget  to¬ 
night.” 

“Will  I  forget?”  breathed  Kathryn  as  she  closed  the  door  of 
her  room,  happier  than  she  had  been  in  all  her  college  days.  Go¬ 
ing  over  to  her  dresser  and  daintily  powdering  the  end  of  her 
nose  she  thought  over  the  events  of  the  afternoon.  “I’ve  been  a 
poor  fool,”  she  acknowledged,  “but  at  last  I  have  come  into  my 
own  and  in  this  one  week  I  must  make  up  for  all  that’s  been 
lost  in  the  four  years.” 

Such  a  week!  The  feast  that  night  was  as  an  introduction 
into  the  great  unknown,  for  it  was  indeed  something  new  for 
her  to  be  in  the  midst  of  such  delightful  indulgences  of  youth. 
Each  day  brought  new  joy  in  an  unexpected  way;  either  a  pic¬ 
nic,  a  kodaking  party,  a  cross-country  stroll  to  a  nearby  inn  for 
tea,  or  just  hours  spent  in  pleasant  talk  out  under  the  spread¬ 
ing  trees.  Kathryn  by  no  means  disappointed  her  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers,  for  the  exuberance  of  youth  that  had  so  long  been  latent 
within  her  now  expressed  itself  in  a  manner  almost  surprising 
to  herself.  Instead  of  regretting  the  pleasure  that  her  own  self¬ 
ish  ideas  had  cheated  her  out  of,  she  only  threw  herself  more 
heartily  into  the  happenings  of  the  remaining  time.  The  places 
which  only  a  few  days  ago  she  had  wished  to  leave  had  now 
become  so  endeared  to  her  heart  that  she  did  not  dare  think  of 
the  end.  The  commencement  exercises,  which  she  had  not 
looked  forward  to  with  much  interest,  were  as  one  long  sweet 
dream,  and  with  a  fervent  heart  she  sanctioned  the  words  of 
the  valedictorian:  “The  departure  from  our  Alma  Mater  is  as 
though  we  were  being  torn  asunder  from  our  dearest  triend. 

The  last  day  came  and  with  it  the  climax  of  the  Senior  e\euts, 
when  arrayed  in  cap  and  gown  they  marched  for  I  Ik1  Iasi  time 
to  gaze  with  loving  eyes  upon  familiar  scenes.  Kathryn  tiead 
the  ground  as  though  it  were  sacred  and  at  every  halt  bieathed 
a  prayer  of  thankfulness  for  the  revelations  of  the  past  vuk. 
When  they  came  to  the  castle,  instead  of  the  former  ceremonies, 
they  halted  and  at  the  signal  from  the  president  gave  a  ringing 
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yell  for  Kathryn,  which  resounded  through  the  breeze  like  a 
shout  of  victory. 

That  evening  at  sunset,  with  St.  Marshall’s  looming  up 
against  the  many  colored  sky  and  reflecting  all  its  grandeur  in 
the  departing  rays  of  the  sun,  Kathryn  came  down  the  graveled 
walk  and  stepped  into  the  carriage  that  was  to  separate  her 
forever  from  her  Alma  Mater.  As  she  looked  back  it  was  with 
tear  filled  eyes.  “Dear  old  Alma  Mater,”  she  sighed,  “what  a 
great  four  years  lesson !  and  oh,  such  a  glorious  week !” 


A  WEDDING. 

Annie  Fred  Foushee,  ’14. 

“When  the  Sunset  Turns  the  Ocean’s  Blue  to  Gold”  and  the 
“Sands  of  the  Desert  Grow  Cold,”  I  will  meet  you  “Way  Down 
South”  “My  Little  Persian  Rose”  and  we  will  have  another 
“Dance  in  the  Moonlight,”  “On  the  Swannee  Shore,”  with  music 
by  “Alexander’s  Ragtime  Band”  and  the  following  program 
will  be  carried  out  in  our  wedding: 


Bride  . . “Annie  Laurie” 

Groom . “Robin  Adiar” 

Groomsmen . “Ben  Bolt,”  “Steamboat  Bill” 

Maid  of  honor . “Phyllis” 

Music. “Alexander’s  Ragtime  Band,”  “The  Ragtime  Violin” 

Flowers . “The  Daffodils,”  “Roses,”  “Violets” 

Song  at  the  wedding . “I  Love  You  Truly” 


What  we  both  will  need . “Sympathy” 


THE  TENTH  LEGION. 


Were  that  Caesar  was  living  today,  and  that  he  might  see, 
modeled  after  his  tenth  legion,  this  small  army  ol  High  School 
Soldiers,  commanded  by  the  Major  Bush.  The  commander  hear¬ 
ing  by  his  side  an  old  sword,  which  we  might  well  imagine  used 
in  the  civil  war,  mustered  these  raw  recruits  from  (he  tenth 
grade.  Were  it  so,  that  Robert  E.  Lee  could  be  back  to  \  iew 
this  array  of  Southerners,  who  unfurling  to  the  breeze  the 
stars  and  stripes  as  their  banner  and  marching  on  Southern 
soil  represent  our  nation  as  united. 
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THE  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK. 

Edward  Mabry,  ’15. 

A  little  red  book  from  some  where  came, 

And  said,  “Make  room  for  me,” 

Into  the  desk  with  careless  hands, 

This  book  was  placed  by  me. 

A  few  days  passed  and  the  little  book 
In  its  resting  place  stayed ; 

Till  one  day,  at  the  teacher’s  command, 

It  fairly  rocked  and  swayed. 

We  fussed  and  frowned  and  got  real  mad, 

When  by  syllables  we  heard  we  must  spell ; 

For  being  unused  to  such  a  thing 
The  whole  class  wanted  to  rebellion. 

But  now  we’re  getting  along  fairly  well, 

Like  parrots  and  jaybirds  we’re  learning  to  spell. 

And  you  by  our  spelling  we’ll  surely  shock 

If  you’ll  drop  in  at  1.45  o’clock. 
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HIS  FATHER’S  SON. 

John  W.  McAlister,  ’15. 

Major  Steele  had  fought  bravely  in  the  War  of  1912  and  had 
come  out  of  it  with  only  one  arm  ,the  other  being  left  in  an  un¬ 
marked  grave  on  the  battle-field  of  New  Orleans.  When  the 
Mexican  War  began  Major  Steele  thought  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  enlist,  but  owing  to  his  previous  injury  he  found  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war. 

The  Major  had  two  sons,  one  of  which  was  tall  and  handsome, 
and  easy-going,  the  other  was  not  so  tall  or  handsome  and  was 
inclined  to  be  quiet  and  to  hold  aloof  from  people  in  general. 
These  two  boys  were  taught  how  to  carry  a  gun,  how  to  march, 
etc.,  by  their  father  before  they  were  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
eldest,  James,  took  more  interest  in  these  maneuvers  than  his 
quieter  brother,  William,  did,  and  therefore  stood  higher  in 
the  Major’s  favor. 

James  was  twenty-two  and  William  barely  twenty  when  war 
was  declared  between  the  States.  The  Major  would  listen  to 
nothing  else  until  both  of  his  sons  had  enlisted  and  had  set  out 
to  join  the  Confederates.  He  expected  great  things  of  James 
and  said  as  much  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  family.  He 
thought  that  William  would  do  his  duty  and  be  a  man  at  all 
times,  but  he  didn’t  have  any  hopes  of  his  getting  higher  than 
a  private. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  fighting  Janies  had  become  a 
lieutenant,  while  William  remained  a  private.  Conditions  re¬ 
mained  this  way  until  the  close  of  the  third  year  when  William 
was  also  made  a  lieutenant.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
year  William  was  promoted  to  colonel  of  his  regiment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  bravery  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  in  which 
most  of  the  officers  of  his  regiment  were  shot  down.  This  rapid 
promotion  of  his  younger  son,  while  James  remained  a  lieuten¬ 
ant,  perplexed  the  old  Major  very  much. 

In  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  William  was  severely  wounded 
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and  had  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital.  A  few  days  later  Colonel 
Stone,  a  near  neighbor  of  the  Steeles,  came  over  to  have  a  little 
chat  with  the  Major.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Wil¬ 
liam’s  injury  was  brought  up.  This  got  the  Major  to  talking 
about  the  way  in  which  his  two  sons  had  turned  out  and  he  was 
trying  to  strike  upon  some  reason  for  William’s  rapid  promo¬ 
tion  over  James,  when  the  Colonel  volunteered  to  explain  it. 
He  said  that  his  son,  who  was  in  the  same  regiment  with  the 
Steele  boys,  had  been  home  a  few  days  ago  and  had  told  him 
about  the  fortune  of  the  Major’s  sons.  James  had  won  many 
friends  at  first  and  had  soon  found  promotion.  He  was  brave 
and  often  did  spectacular  feats  in  the  midst  of  battle  that  al¬ 
ways  brought  forth  great  praise  from  his  comrades.  However 
they  all  agreed  that  he  did  not  use  his  head  and  that  some  day 
luck  would  go  against  him  and  he  would  be  killed.  William,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  friends  slowly  and  while  he  seemed  just 
as  brave  as  his  brother  he  rarely  ever  did  anything  brilliant. 
He  soon  became  more  popular  as  the  months  went  by  and  suf¬ 
fering  became  more  common.  He  was  always  ready  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  one  of  his  comrades,  and  often  sat  up  all  night 
nursing  the  wounded,  and  spent  much  time  with  them  during 
the  day  reading  such  books  as  he  could  get.  Many  were  the 
letters  that  he  wrote  for  a  dying  comrade  to  his  mother  or 
sweetheart.  Unlike  his  brother  he  was  never  rash  and  over 
eager  in  planning  any  attack  that  fell  to  him,  and  while  he  was 
brave  as  any  of  them  he  was  not  so  reckless  as  his  brother. 
The  men  all  admired  James.  They  all  loved  William,  and  when 
he  was  made  Colonel  there  was  not  one  of  them,  said  (  olonel 
Stone’s  son,  who  would  not  have  followed  him  anywhere  that 
he  might  choose  to  lead  them  and  no  matter  what  happened 

they  would  trust  him  to  the  last. 

As  Colonel  Stone  rose  to  go  he  said,  “Steele,  W  illiam  lias 
proved  himself  to  be  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  he  is  his  fatliei  s 
son,’  and  you  should  be  proud  of  him,”  and  as  the  Major  low¬ 
ered  his  head  and  grasped  his  former  battle-comrade’s  band  be 

murmured,  “Amen.” 
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“WHO  WILL  SHE  MARRY”  (  ?) 

William  Bain,  ’10. 

I  would  not  marry  Gordon  Pruden, 

For  he’s  too  hard  and  cold. 

Ben  Glenn  I  would  not  wed, 

I  like  a  man  that’s  bold. 

I  do  not  fancy  George  Brandt, 

He  smokes  too  much  for  me. 

Bryan  McCullen  might  win  me  if  he  tried, 
But  not  Henry  Blak(i)e. 

I’m  rather  fond  of  John  McAlister, 

He  brings  me  loads  of  flowers, 

And  Elbert  Lewis  has  pleaded  for 
My  hands  for  hours  and  hours. 

I  like  dear,  clever,  William  Bush/ 

He’s  very,  very  funny. 

As  for  my  folks,  they  say  that  I’m 
Cut  out  for  Matt  Rimony. 

Roland  Olive  I’d  never  accept, 

“Pud”  Wyrick  is  so  silly, 

Roland  McClamroch  I  could  never  stand, 

I  won’t  wed  (Simpson)  Willy. 

I’d  never  say  “Yes”  to  Kemp  Clendenin, 

I  do  not  like  a  “flop,” 

But  I  think  I  would  marry  “Prof.” 

If  “Prof.” - ?  would  only  “Pop”  (  ?) 
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A  SPRING  DAY. 

i 

Lillian  Merrimon,  ’1G. 

It  was  a  delightful  spring  day  and  surely  “then  if  ever  come 
perfect  days.”  Great  masses  of  white  clouds  floated  in  the  blue 
sky  and  the  air  was  soft  and  warm.  Little  birds  were  indus¬ 
triously  building  their  nests  in  the  budding  trees  and  singing 
gayly  as  they  worked.  The  first  spring  flowers  brightened  the 
fields  and  gardens  and  perfumed  the  air  with  their  fragrance. 
Who  could  blame  the  little  boy  who  lingered  on  his  way  to 
school  to  fish  in  the  little  stream,  which  murmured  on  its  way 
to  the  distant  sea,  on  such  a  day  as  this?  And  this  is  the  time 
in  which  “  a  young  man’s  (not  to  speak  of  a  young  woman’s) 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.” 
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AUNT  LIZA’S  BLESSING. 


Flossie  Denny,  ’14. 

“Wliat  dat  you  doue  said.  Miss  Nina?  Why  de  Lord  bless  us, 
chile,  is  my  young’  missus  done  agoing  to  be  married?  Well, 
Lord  bless  you  my  chile,  your  old  Aunt  ’Liza  hopes  you’ll  be 
happy.  What  dat  you  ax?  Have  I  been  married?  Well  what 
do  you  think  of  that?  Axing  dis  here  nigger  if  she’s  been  mar¬ 
ried.  Ha!  Ha!  Well  1  reckon  I  has.  My  last  husband  ain’t 
never  come  back  from  his  honeymoon  yet.  Well,  you  see,  it  was 
dis  away,  Miss  Nina,  when  dat  nigger  come  nosing  round  in 
my  kitchen  1  jest  turned  up  my  nose  proud  like  and  didn’t 
speak  a  word.  But  pretty  soon  I  got  a  funny  feeling  round  my 
heart  and  dat  nigger  kept  a-coming  and  a-coming.  Nen  one  day 
he  says,  ‘’Liza  you’s  a  pretty  good  looking  nigger  and  a  fine 
cook  and  Use  a  handsome  nigger  and  got  a  house,  what  do  you 
say  to  being  my  wife?’  Well,  I  thought  ’twould  be  awful  nice 
and  ’twould  done  make  all  deni  other  niggers  jealous.  So  I 
says  all  right  I  will.  So  de  parson  married  us  and  when  we 
done  got  home  dat  nigger  says,  ’‘Liza  hain’t  you  got  some 
money,  ’cause  if  you  has,  I  got  a  little,  and  we  can  put  i‘t  to¬ 
gether  and  have  a  fine  honeymoon.’  And  I  agrees,  of  course, 
and  Miss  Nina  if  you’ll  jest  believe  it  dat  low  down  nigger  done 
took  dat  money,  what  I  scrimpt  and  saved,  and  done  gone  on  a 
honeymoon  by  himself  and  left  me  wid  all  his  nocount  childruns 
of  his’n.  Yes,  dat’s  what  he  done.  Didn’t  know  he  had  any 
childruns?  Well,  I  declare,  dat  nigger  done  left  me  wid  four¬ 
teen  of  the  no-countess  niggers  I  ebber  seen.  What’s  dat,  Miss 
Nina,  you  got  to  go?  Well,  good-bye  honey,  de  Lord  be  wid  you 
and  make  you  happer’n  I  was  wid  my  husband.” 
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COLLECTION  FROM  ROOM  5. 

Ronnie  Howard,  ’HI. 

i. 

If  the  school  room  was  a  kindergarten  would  Jessie  be 
Young”? 

ii. 

If  the  school  rapm  was  heaven  would  Janie  be  an  “ Angel”? 

hi. 

If  the  school  roi^n  was  a  pasture  would  Mary  “Low”? 

IV. 

If  the  school  room  was  the  depot  would  Lanette  be  “Porter”? 


v. 


If  the  pupils  wei 
man”? 


city  officials  Mary  would  be  the  “Alder- 


VI. 

Of  all  the  birds  giye  me  the  “Martin.” 

VII. 

When  you  buy  ice  cream  be  sure  and  get  the  “Cone.” 

VIII. 

If  you  do  not  like  the  “Cone,”  eat  it  With  er  spoon. 

IX. 

When  you  build  a  house  get  the  L-wood. 
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Editorials. 

The  editors  have  tried  to  cap  the  climax  of  magazine  work 
this  year  by  putting  out  the  best  and  largest  issue  of  this  term. 

In  this  issue  appears  a  picture  of 
The  Last  Issue  of  Year,  the  editorial  staff,  which  adds  great¬ 
ly  to  our  magazine!  but  which  we 
were  not  able  to  get  in  before  on  account  of  the  finances.  Finan¬ 
cially  we  have  no  kick  coming  since  the  business  managers 
have  given  their  time  ungrudgingly  to  the  work  and  have 
brought  the  magazine  out  clear — a  thing  which  every  magazine 
staff  cannot  boast  of.  The  things  which  have  bee^  mentioned 
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have  been  great  factors  in  publishing  the  magazine,  but  the 
great  thing  is  the  pupils’  work,  which  consists  in  handing  in 
material.  If  the  contents  have  been  good  the  pupils  can  praise 
themselves,  if  they  have  been  poor,  then  the  pupils  are  to  blame. 


By  the  time  that  this  number  of  the  “Sage”  appears  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  1914  term  will  be  taking  effect  on  the 

Greensboro  High  School.  The  greatest 
The  Closing  Scene,  part  of  this  closing  scene,  I  suppose,  is 

the  final  examination,  since  it  determines 
largely  whether  or  not  this  is  the  closing  scene.  Accompanying 
the  closing  days  are  the  numerous  small  and  large  debts  which 
help  to  empty  your  pocketbook,  although  they  are  entirely  nec¬ 
essary.  However  we  hope  and  almost  know  that  every  one  will 
get  their  money’s  worth  when  the  annual  comes  out.  The  school 
year  will  seem  to  be  a  pleasure  if  your  report  indicates  promo¬ 
tion  and  if  it  does  not  it  should  give  you  an  idea  of  how  you 
have  wasted  your  time.  We  hope  that  both  those  who  have 
passed  and  those  who  have  failed  will  have  a  very  happy  vaca¬ 
tion  and  return  next  year  with  a  renewed  determination  to 
make  good  and  to  correct  the  faults  of  last  year. 


“I  wish  that  I  could  stop  school ;  I  can’t  get  along  with  the 
teachers.”  We  all  hear  this  expression  at  least  four  or  five 

times  each  week.  However  if  we  consider  who 
The  Loafer,  is  saying  it  we  can  expect  no  better,  since  they 

are  always  in  trouble,  never  study  and  conse¬ 
quently  see  the  bad  side  of  the  teachers  instead  of  the  good 
side,  which  they  could  see  if  they  put  a  little  more  effort  in  their 
school  work.  Of  course  the  teachers  are  not  always  correct,  but 
in  the  majority  of  instances  they  are  nearer  the  right  than  the 
student.  I  think  if  we  realized  the  effect  of  this  on  one  who 
is  not  concerned  we  would  take  everything  that  comes  and  stop 
kicking,  but  we  would  be  sure  to  see  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
further  discontent.  We  have  had  many  such  cases  in  Guen* 
boro  High  School  this  year,  but,  thanks  to  the  real  workers, 
they  have  not  had  a  predominant  influence  in  our  school  woi  \ 
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On  Feb.  20,  1914,  the  Ionian  Literary  Society  met  in  Room 
No.  12.  During  this  meeting  the  marshals,  Misses  Mary  Foust 
and  Annie  McDuffie,  were  elected.  An  interesting  program  in 
commemoration  of  George  Washington  was  rendered,  and  also 
a  play,  “A  String  of  Pearls/’  the  character  being:  Mr.  Madison, 
Esther  Clapp;  Ethel  Madison,  Annie  McDuffie;  Reggie  Madi¬ 
son,  Ethel  Cox;  Aunt  Phoebe,  Esther  Kirkpatrick;  Hannah, 
Leone  Blanchard;  Mr.  Waterbury,  Julia  Silver. 

On  March  6,  1914,  the  Ionian  Society  held  its  regular  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  chapel.  After  all  business  was  settled  the  program 
was  turned  over  to  the  chairmen  and  a  miscellaneous  program 
was  given,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  a  story-telling  con¬ 
test,  the  one  narrating  the  best  story  receiving  a  box  of  candy. 

On  March  20,  1914,  the  Ionian  Society  met  in  Room  No.  12. 
After  the  settlement  of  the  business  a  program  consisting  of  the 
lives  and  works  of  Longfellow  and  Edgar  Allen  Poe  was  given. 
A  debate,  “Resolved  that  Longfellow  was  greater  as  a  poet  than 
Poe,”  followed.  The  negative  won. 

On  Friday,  April  17,  1914,  no  meeting  of  the  Societies  was 
held. 

The  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  McNeil  Society  was  held  in  the 
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chapel  Friday,  Feb.  20,  1914.  The  marshals,  Misses  Kathryn 
Shaffer  and  Margaret  Armstrong,  were  elected.  A  miscellane¬ 
ous  program  was  rendered. 

On  March  6,  1914,  the  McNeil  Society  met  in  Room  No.  12. 
After  the  business  was  settled  an  interesting  program  was  car¬ 
ried  out,  a  pleasant  feature  being  two  choruses  by  live  of  the 
members,  with  a  violin  accompaniment  by  Woodrow  Clark. 

On  Friday,  March  20,  1914,  the  McNeil  Literary  Society  met 
in  the  chapel.  After  the  settlement  of  all  business  the  follow¬ 
ing  program  was  carried  out : 

1.  Play — “No  Admittance.”  Characters — Kirk  Callum,  Mary 
Rees,  Kathryn  Shaffer,  Margaret  Stroud,  Margaret  Armstrong, 
Lanette  Porter,  Carol  Shelton. 

2.  Instrumental  Solo — Adelaide  Van  Noppen. 

3.  Recitation — Alma  Rightsell. 

4.  Instrumental  Solo — Carol  Shelton. 

5.  Vocal  Duet — Kathryn  Shaffer  and  Elizabeth  Wetmore. 


DIAPHESIAN  SOCIETY. 

Jan.  23,  1914. — After  the  preliminary  part  was  completed  a 
debate  on  the  following  subject,  “Resolved  that  the  present  pro¬ 
hibition  law  has  proven  a  success  in  North  Carolina,”  was 
argued  by  William  Johnson  and  Edwin  Gordon  on  the  affirma¬ 
tive  and  William  Boyst  on  the  negative.  The  judges  decided  in 
favor  of  the  negative  and  also  that  Boyst  was  the  best  speaker. 
The  society  exempted  those  who  are  trying  for  the  triangular 
debate  from  the  regular  society  work.  The  following  marshals 
were  elected:  Bryan  McCullen,  chief,  and  Kemp  Clendenm, 

assistant. 

Feb.  21,  1914.— At  this  meeting  besides  the  regular  business 
Mr.  John  Walker  was  chosen  as  historian.  Mi.  ^‘lh  a  S() 

elected  cheer  leader  to  lead  the  cheering  at  the  pn  uninary 
bate.  Mr.  Walker  was  chosen  the  best  speakei  of  t  e  e  a  e. 

March  6,  1914.— Tli  regular  debate  was  held  at  this 
and  Mr.  Frank  Pritchett  was  elected  the  best  spea  vci 
Di’s  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Phi’s  for  a  commencement  debate, 
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which  was  accepted.  The  Diaphesians  elected  Messrs.  Clark 
and  Pritchett  to  defend  the  I)i’s. 

March  20,  1914. — The  debate  at  this  meeting  on  the  following 
subject,  “Resolved  that  all  persons  wishing  to  marry  should 
first  stand  a  physicial  test,”  was  especially  interesting.  Mr. 
Clark  was  the  best  oratorical  speaker.  A  challenge  was  sent 
to  the  Phi’s  for  a  series  of  baseball  games  and  was  accepted  by 
the  Phi’s  and  Mr.  McCullen  was  elected  captain  and  Mr.  Clen- 
denin  manager. 


PHILOMELIAN  SOCIETY. 

On  March  6th,  the  Pliilomelian  Society  held  its  regular  meet¬ 
ing  in  Room  5.  After  the  routine  business  was  disposed  of  a 
new  constitution  was  read,  and  after  several  suggestions  and 
amendments  it  was  finally  adopted.  A  challenge  from  the  Dia- 
phesian  Society  for  a  commencement  debate  was  accepted  by 
the  society  and  Messrs.  Lewis  and  McAlister  were  elected  to 
this  position. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  in  Room  5  on  March  21st.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  a  misunderstanding  there  was  no  debate,  however  all 
the  time  was  occupied  otherwise.  The  following  officers  were 
elected : 

President — Ben  Stockard. 

Vice-President — Guerney  Reece. 

Secretary — Ellebre  Broadnax. 

Treasurer — Samson  Weiss. 

First  Censor — Elbert  Lewis. 

Second  Censor — William  Bush. 

Mr.  Albright  gave  several  flute  selections  at  this  meeting. 

April  3, 1914. — At  this  meeting  on  account  of  the  multiplicity 
of  the  things  to  be  settled  there  was  no  debate.  A  challenge  for 
a  baseball  series  with  Dhi’s  was  accepted  and  Mr.  Lewis  was 
elected  captain  and  Mr.  McAlister  manager.  Mr.  Gurney 
Reece  was  elected  historian  of  the  society.  Messrs.  Bush  and 
McAlister  were  elected  marshals.  The  improvement  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  since  Christmas  has  been  elegant.  Every  one  on  the  pro- 
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gram  has  carried  his  part  out  perfectly  and  the  order  has  im¬ 
proved  greatly.  The  fellows  recognize  the  society  work  as  part 
of  the  school  course  and  are  taking  hold  of  it  with  a  vigor  that 
can  only  make  the  society  work  of  1914  a  success. 


IMAGINATION  OF  WILLIAM  WATSON. 

“O  me !  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head, 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight ! 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  lied, 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright? 
How  can  it  ?  O !  how  can  love’s  eye  be  true  ?” 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SUFFRAGE  PARTY. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
members  of  our  High  School  should  not  vote  in  various  elec¬ 
tions.  We  would  abolish  schools  as  useless  and  put  in  their 
place  free  moving  picture  shows.  Would  not  this  be  a  pleasant 
place  for  beggars  to  seek  amusement.  We  would  demand  that 
all  taxes,  etc.,  should  go  to  the  support  of  our  idle  members. 
Would  not  this  be  a  tribute  to  the  honor  of  our  country/  Last 
of  all  we  demand  to  be  sent  to  Mexico,  where  our  members  can 
seek  excitement  under  protection  of  our  country’s  Hag.  Ihis  is 

our  platform  now  and  forever.  Signed, 

Greensboro  High  School  Sullrage  Party. 


Wanted — A  pair  of  false  teeth  for  H.  West.  All  wishing  to 
sell  theirs  will  please  notify  J.  Walker. 


Lost,  Strayed  or  Stolen — A  good  Physic 
the  coach  class  pet. 


s  mark  by  Ed.  Mabry, 


One  would  think  from  reading  our  last  issue  that  athletics  in 
G.  H.  S.  have  ceased,  but  you  are  mistaken.  The  indominable 
spirit  of  athletics  cannot  be  crushed  in  any  body  of  American 
boys,  and  such  are  we.  On  the  yard  the  boys  have  indulged 
in  games  of  athletic  (?)  nature.  A  cross-country  run  was  to 
come  off,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  cancelled  by  the  request  of 
both  societies.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  series  of 
baseball  games  between  the  two  societies.  There  will  be  no  ad¬ 
mission  to  these  games,  so  there  ought  to  be  a  large  attendance, 
judging  from  the  poor  attendance  at  games  for  which  an  ad¬ 
mission  was  charged.  Both  societies  have  strong  teams  and 
both  are  confident  to  win.  In  the  past  the  Philomelian  Society 
has  been  the  victor  in  all  athletic  contests,  having  defeated  the 
Di’s  in  football  last  fall  and  in  baseball  last  spring.  However 
the  Di’s  will  have  to  be  given  credit  for  having  the  best  de¬ 
baters,  since  they  have  conquered  the  Phi’s  twice,  but  this  is 
no  sign  of  the  third  victory. 
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Events  of  Local  Interest. 


Miss  Frances  Sutton,  our  much  beloved  history  teacher,  is 
quite  ill  at  St.  Leo’s  Hospital  after  having  undergone  an  opera¬ 
tion.  We  miss  her  so  much  and  hope  that  she  will  soon  be  able 
to  return  to  us.  We  learn  that  she  is  improving  rapidly. 

On  the  night  of  April  3rd,  at  the  High  School,  the  tenth  grade 
entertained  the  Seniors  most  enjoyably.  The  second  floor  was 
decorated  with  ferns,  flowers  and  black  and  glod  crepe  paper 
(Senior  colors).  Progressive  games  were  played,  after  which 
refreshments,  consisting  of  green  and  white  ice  cream  and  cake, 
were  served.  The  piano  had  been  moved  upstairs  and  music 
was  rendered  by  various  guests  during  the  evening. 


The  Senior  Class  Day  exercises  were  held  on  Good  Friday 
and  the  High  School  had  holiday.  The  following  was  the  pro¬ 
gram  : 

1.  Instrumental  Duet — Selections  from  uThe  Opera.” 

a.  Waltz  from  Faust . Gounod 

b.  Mermaid  Song  from  Oberon . Von  Weber 

c.  Prayer  from  Der  Freischut . Von  Weber 

d.  Pells  from  the  Magic  Flute . Mozart 

Misses  Vanstory  and  Justice. 

2.  Address  of  Welcome . Roland  McClamroch 

3.  History . Annie  Fred  Foushee 

4.  Double  Trio— “Dance  of  tbe  Pine  Tree  Fairies” . Forman 

Misses  Rickmond,  Britton,  Rawlins,  Rightsell, 
Grimsley,  and  Foushee. 

5.  Oration . William  Johnson 

6.  Poem . Florine  Ka'vlins 

7.  Vocal  Solo— “Roses  in  June” . German 

Florine  Rawlins. 

(Violin  accompaniment  by  Woodrow  Clark) 

8.  Prophecy .  T 

9.  Last  Will  and  Testament . Pauline  Justice 

10.  Class  Song . FIorine  Kawlms 


William  Poyst 
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It  has  been  announced  that  the  boys  who  are  to  speak  at  the 
county  exhibition  at  the  Fair  grounds,  will  speak  at  our  High 
School  on  April  17th. 

One  of  the  High  School  sights  which  should  not  be  missed  is 
the  famous  Tenth  Legion  under  the  command  of  General  Joe 
Bush.  With  drum,  bugle  and  flag  this  company  may  be  seen 
drilling  at  recess  in  the  road  in  front  of  the  school. 

The  editors  of  the  “Reflector”  are  working  hard  and  expect 
to  give  us  the  best  annual  that  we  have  ever  had. 

In  chapel  we  have  recently  had  several  recitations  which  we 
enjoyed  very  much.  We  were  so  glad  to  have  Dr.  J.  J.  Hall, 
from  Atlanta,  with  us  one  morning  and  hear  him  speak  on  “A 
Hero  of  Peace.” 


TYPICAL  OF  M.  J. 

“How  want  of  love  tormenteth?” 


“An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a 
knave  is  not.” 

Where  I  could  not  be  honest,  I  never  yet  was  valiant. 

“Honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to 
sugar.” 

“To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out 
of  ten  thousand.” 


“Tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil.” 
“Truth  will  come  to  light.” 

“Truth  loves  open  dealing.” 
“Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast.” 


Son:  Pa,  wliat  do  you  call  your  office? 

Editor:  The  sanctum  sanctorum. 

Son :  Then  I  suppose  mamma’s  office  is  a  spankum  spank- 
torum. 


Mr.  Gantt  in  the  10th  Grade :  “Can  any  one  tell  me  what  an 
impression  is?” 

E.  Brodnax :  “An  impression  is  a  dent  in  a  soft  place.” 

Mr.  Warren :  Frank,  what  does  swallow  mean. 

Frank :  It  means  the  act  of  swallowing. 

Air.  Warren:  Well,  what  does  swallowing  mean? 

Frank :  It  means  to  make  a  noise  like  a  swallow. 


Johnson:  Miss  Preyer,  do  you  think  my  voice  will  ever  he  of 
use  to  me? 

Miss  Preyer  (who  has  been  instructing  Johnson)  :  Oh,  } es,  it 
will  do  in  case  of  fire  or  some  bad  accident  when  help  is  needed. 

?  It  says  a  guy  died 


Olive:  Say,  Ibid,  what  does  this  mean 
from  the  diver’s  disease,  what’s  that? 
Pud :  Oh,  he  had  water  on  the  brain. 
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“All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  , 

Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens.” 

King  Richard  II.,  Act  1,  Sc.  3. 

SUNNY-DAY-CLUB 


Motto . Laziness 

Lazy  Lacy . President 

Florine  Rawlins  (firery) . . Vice-President 

Mutt  Pinnix . . . Moon  Painter 

•  Jeff  Marks . Shoe  Shiner 


SLEEPERS-CLUB 

“O  gentle  sleep,  Nature’s  soft  nurse.” 

Members — Gurney,  Ellcbre,  Edwin,  Joe. 

What  a  blessed  thing  is  sleep! 

“Our  forster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose.” 

King  Lear,  Act.  4,  Sc.  4. 

Prof.  Gantt:  Janies,  what  is  the  harvest  season? 

Albright:  From  November  to  March. 

Gant:  Don’t  you  know  better  than  that? 

Voice  from  rear:  His  pa  is  a  plumber. 

Florine:  Mr.  Warren,  do  all  nuts  grow  on  trees? 

Mr.  Warren :  Either  on  trees  or  bushes. 

Florine:  Well,  what  tree  does  the  doughnut  grow  on? 

Joe  (to  Mr.  Gantt,  who  is  from  the  old  Dominion  State)  : 
“When  you  were  little,  were’nt  you  a  Virginia  creeper?” 
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Miss  Sutton :  Myrtle,  who  was  king  of  Syria  then  ? 

Oscar:  Antiochus. 

Miss  Sutton :  Oscar,  I  didn’t  know  your  name  was  Myrtle. 

Bill :  It’s  all  in  the  family. 

Miss  Holt  (coming  into  Senior  room  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
noise  was  being  raised)  :  “I  don’t  want  this  to  be  like  Mr.  W.  A. 
H.  Gantt’s  period.” 

Bill  Boyst  (on  history)  :  “They  made  the  provision  that  the 
whole  English  army  was  not  to  be  quartered  in  a  private 
house.” 

M.  Justice  (just  after  the  county  speaking  on  Friday)  :  “I 
think  that  little  fellow  wearing  the  blue  and  white  ribbon  was 
just  perfectly  darling.  I  believe  I  will  write  him  a  note.”  (It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  Carolina-Virginia  game  was  near  at 
hand.) 

Spelling  class  (at  time  of  Mexican  trouble  over  Huerta’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  salute) — Mr.  Warren:  “What  does  allopathy  mean?” 

Woody:  “What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  does  Huerta  mean?” 

Pritchett :  There  must  be  a  fire.  What  is  all  that  noise  in  the 
building? 

Margaret:  “Fire!”  (disgustedly)  “That’s  only  Woodrow  com¬ 
ing  down  the  hall.” 

Telegram  (brought  to  class  for  Mr.  Gantt,  April  1st).  It 
read :  “Brother  Gantt — Come  home  at  once.  Papa.” 

Wanted — A  husband;  must  have  light  hair  and  complexion, 
small  hands  and  feet;  be  able  to  sing;  use  the  Justice  talking 
system  and  not  be  over  5  ft.  8  in.  Annie  Fred  loushee. 

For  sale — Washington  St.  Apply  to  A  .  V.  Simpson. 

Prof.  Warren:  “Johnson,  name  a  query  which  you  think 

would  be  suitable  for  debate.” 

Johnson :  “Resolved  that,  that  the  moon  is  made  of  cream 

cheese.” 
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Agent:  “Good  morning,  could  I  sell  you  some  stock  in  the 
new  gas  company  this  morning?” 

Bill  Johnson:  “No  thank  you,  I  have  too  much  now.” 

Miss  Howard :  “What  is  solid  geometry  ?” 

Pupil :  “Oh,  it  is  that  which  hasn’t  got  a  hole  in  it.” 

Miss  Brown :  Mr.  Gantt  make  Eldridge  put  down  that  win¬ 
dow,  I  am  about  to  freeze. 

Deacon  Olive :  Let  her  freeze,  she  looks  better  frozen. 

Phenix :  Mr.  Gantt,  how  does  the  hail  stay  up  in  the  clouds 
as  big  as  hen  eggs? 

Deacon  Olive:  If  I  were  as  tall  as  he  is,  I  would  inspect  them 
instantly. 

Mr.  Gantt:  “How  was  the  speed  of  light  first  measured?” 

Mary  Foust :  “By  a  speedometer.” 

Miss  Holt  (forgetting  morning  exercises)  :  “George,  what  are 
the  classes  of  Teutons?” 

George:  “Aren’t  you  going  to  read  the  Bible  this  morning?” 

(Enter  Hobart,  late.) 

Miss  Holt :  “I  was  waiting  for  the  rest  to  come.” 

Miss  Sutton :  “Annie,  why  was  this  new  line  of  kings  called 
the  Hanoverian  line  or  the  Hanover  kings?” 

Annie:  “Er — ah — because  the  former  kings  handed  over  the 
government,  I  guess.” 

Clarence  Angel — Clarence  speaks  an  infiite  deal  of  nothing; 
more  than  any  man  in  all  Greensboro;  his  reasons  are  as  two 
grains  of  what  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff,  you  seek  all  day  ere 
you  find  them,  and  when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the 
search. 

Clarence:  “Miss  Sutton,  when  did  Elizabeth  die?” 

Julia:  “She  died  when  she  breathed  her  last  breath.” 

Mr.  A.  R.  to  E.  B.,  who  had  his  Latin  book  on  his  head:  “El- 
lebre,  are  you  trying  to  absorb  it?” 

E. :  “That  is  the  only  way  I  can  get  it  in.” 
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Wanted — To  know  Mary  Reece’s  age.  She  lost  her  records 
in  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  A.  R. :  “How  did  you  lose  your  book?” 

Ed. :  “Helping  C.  S.  across  the  street.” 

For  sale — Two  (2)  perfectly  good  curls  that  came  from 
Kress’.  Apply  to  Kirk  C. 

Wanted — Some  brains  by  several  members  of  the  Tenth 
Grade.  R.  F.  especially. 

TOO  MUCH  FOR  HIM. 

“Allow  me/’  said  the  fresh  young  man  in  the  Pullman  dining 
car  as  he  passed  the  sugar-bowl  to  a  shy  young  girl ;  “sweets  to 
the  sweet,  you  know.” 

“Allow  me,”  said  the  girl  as  she  handed  him  a  plate  of  crack¬ 
ers  ;  “crackers  to  the  cracked,  you  know.” 

PRINTING  SOME. 

“May  I  print  a  kiss  on  your  lips?”  I  said. 

She  nodded  her  sweet  permission ; 

So  we  went  to  press,  and — I  guess, 

We  printed  a  big  edition. — Exchange. 

THE  DEATH  OF  TOMMY. 

A  Tom  cat  stood  upon  the  wall, 

And  suddenly  let  out  a  squall, 

Just  at  this  point  he  begain  to  fall, 

For  he  had  been  hit  by  a  rifle  ball. 

The  rifle  belonged  to  man  named  Jing, 

The  cat  would  always  sit  on  the  wall  and  sing, 

Until  he  caused  Jing’s  ears  to  ring, 

So  Jing  took  his  rifle  and  made  it  bing. 

We  are  and  always  will  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  probably 
not  what  we  really  are,  but  what  public  records  show  us  to  be. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  each  one  makes  his  reooid  the 

best  he  possibly  can. 
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a  fool(ish)  poem. 


I  wish  I  was  a  fool  b’  gosh, 

I  wish  I  was  a  fool, 

I  wouldn’t  have  to  study  b’  gosh, 

Or  even  go  to  school. 

I’m  tired  of  being  good  and  smart 
And  keeping  every  rule. 

I  think  I’ll  simply  have  to  start 
B’  gosh  to  be  a  fool. 

F.  E.  R.,  ’14. 


OLD  MALDS’  CLUB. 


Motto — Petimus  omnes  veros. 

Florine  Rawlins . . 

Miss  Holt . 

B.  Howard  . 

Margaret  Justice . 


. . . .  President 
Vice-President 

Cor.  Secretarv 

%/ 

. Flirter 


ROLL 

Kathryn  Shaffer,  Connie  Stout,  Edith  Haller, 

Margaret  Armstrong,  Miss  “Walker,”  Sue  (McDuffie). 
We  are  determined  to  win  ( ?) 

If  we  kin, 

If  we  can’t,  what  a  sin 
To  have  had  so  much  grin. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  join? 

There  is  nothing  like  it, 

Or  better  than  it, 

Than  to  not  be  a  member  of  it. 

Signed,  Celia  Godstein. 

This  nation  is  in  need  of  men  who  belong  to  “principles,”  not 
parties. 

There  is  a  motive  back  of  everything  done ;  be  master  of  your 
motives,  stick  to  them,  and  results  will  follow. — Wm.  J.,  ’14. 
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“It  has  always  been  my  rule 
To  make  boys  do  right  in  school.” 

Prof.  Angel — Agricultural  Department. 

Miss  Alley,  Assistant. 

i- 

STUDENTS 

Robert-Kirk 

Jennie-Simp 

Johnnie-Sue 

Lazy-Mack  ' 

Goldstein-West 

Justice-Ivemp 

Nellie-Elbert 

Leone-Frank 

Miss- Walker 

Ichabod-Tootsie 


Wanted — A  Cicero  poney  by  an  honorable  member  of  the 
Tenth  Legion.  Ed.  Mabry. 
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The  Sage  lias  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  quite  a  number  of 
magazines  since  the  last  issue,  all  of  which  show  a  tendency  for 
improvement  over  the  past  issues. 

The  Guilford  Collegian  has  several  good  stories  and  sketches  in 
it,  but  it  is  not  well  balanced  with  poetry.  “The  Lights  of 
Home/’  however,  is  a  real  good  poem. 

High  School  Enterprise — “Excelsior,”  the  prize  story,  is  a 
very  amusing  and  well-written  story.  We  wish  to  extend  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  the  one  who  wrote  a  “Literary 
Criticism”  for  his  remarkable  genius  and  ability.  The  joke 
department  is  also  good. 

The  College  Messages  which  we  have  received  since  our  last 
issue  have  both  been  good.  The  magazines  lack  original  poems 
and  more  jokes  would  strengthen  it,  we  think. 

The  Pine  and  Thistle  comes  to  us  in  a  very  attractive  form 
this  time.  It  seems  well-balanced  with  poetry  and  stories.  The 
article  on  Japan  is  very  interesting  and  instructive;  the  story, 
“He  That  Loveth  His  Brother,”  is  also  good. 

uLasell  Leaves ”  is  the  most  wide-awake  magazine  we  have  re- 
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ceived.  It  is  filled  with  delightful  surprises  and  abounds  in 
cuts.  It  seems  to  reveal  good  school  spirit.  We  hope  that 
Lasell  Leaves  will  continue  to  have  us  among  its  exchanges. 

Lexington  High  School  Magazine  does"  not  have  enough  origi¬ 
nal  stories  to  make  it  interesting  enough.  Sketches  and  themes 
become  monotonous  when  not  varied  with  stories.  The  poem, 
‘‘That  Team,”  has  good  spirit  in  it. 

Davidson  College  Magazine  is  of  course  good,  as  always.  The 
stories  are  all  good  and  the  poem,  “Autumn  Leaves,”  is  excel¬ 
lent. 

Statesville  High  School  Magazine  contains  some  interesting 
things.  The  poetry  is  especially  good,  but  the  story,  “The  Lost 
Mine,”  is  rather  impossible. 

We  also  acknowledge  The  Etonian,  The  Ladder,  The  Black- 
hoard. 


FOR  YOU 


The  Magazine  does  not  end  here.  It  is  not  complete  until 
you  have  read  these  next  few  pages.  Look  carefully  through 
them;  you  will  find  something.  Business  Manager. 

You  Can  Have  a  Walk-Over 

if  you  wear  our  Shoes. 

WALK-OVER  SHOES  GIVE  YOU  THE  WALK¬ 
OVER  FEELING. 

J.  M.  HENDRIX  &  CO. 


The  Home  of  Good  Shoes 


«a 

r 


Jill 


QBarjxect 


you  to  give  us  your  patronage  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons : 

We  have  Expert  Workmen. 

We  have  the  finest  line  of  Moulding  and  Pictures  in  central  N.  C. 
Our  prices  are  right. 

You  will  receive  courteous  treatment. 

ELI  REECE  ART  SHOP 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

106  WEST 
market  &t 


DR.  C.  T.  LIPSCOMB,  Dentist 

Office  Opposite  Meyers’ 

Phones  793  and  1399  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


GENUINE  KISSES  /WE  SWEET . 

How  about  the  B.&B.  Manufactured  by 


GATE  CITY  CANDY  COMPANY? 


Huntley-Stockton-Hill  Co • 

Furniture  and  Undertaking 

Slate  Vaults  any  Size  Office  Open  all  Night 

Universally 
Acknowledged ! 


the  high  quality  and  artistic 
skill  of  our  portraits.  Prices 
within  reason,  too.  .  .  • 


In  figuring  on  that  graduation  picture,  count  us  in 


The  Eutsler  Studio 


REMEMBER 


that  the  best  furnishings  for  Men 
and  Boys  are  always  to  be  found  at 


VANSTORY  CLOTHING  CO. 

- - - - - - * - . 

Phoenix  Cafe  and  Restaurant 

BEST  ME  A  IS  f/V  TOWN. 

114  W.  Market  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C . 

Three  Doors  from  Court  House. 

The  Ladies’  Emporium 

Attractive  Millinery  and  an  up-to-date  line  of  fancy 
goods,  wools,  stamped  linens,  crochet  treads,  etc. 


Dixie  Advertising  Company 

Outdoor  Advertising 
Commercial  Signs 


C.  W.  BANNER,  /If.  O.,  GREENSBORO ,  N.  C. 

Office  Hours:  9  A.  M.  to  IP.  M.,  2:30  to  5  P.  M. 
Practice  limited  to  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

BANNER  BUILDING. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 

On  personal  property.  Bargains  in  Unredeemed  Diamonds,  Watches, 
Jewelry,  etc.  Business  strictly  confidential. 

A.  W.  KAPLAN 

334  South  Elm  Street  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


©he  gtcmtce  of  ©etting  |ltch 

Is  to  save  part  of  your  earnings.  Form  a  habit  of 
saving  a  certain  portion  of  your  salary,  then  keep 
it  up  regularly,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  much  you  have  accumulated 

Bring  Us  Your  Account. 
GREENSBORO  LOAN  AND  TRUST  COmP’Y 

“The  Bank  with  the  Chimes.” 


Greensboro's  Main  Drug  Stores 


The  store  that  appreciates  your 
business  is  FARISS-KLUTZ 
DRUG  CO.,  who  are  exclusive 
agents  for  Huyler’s  Candies, 
Rexall  Remedies,  Eastman  Ko¬ 
daks  and  Supplies.  If  it  is  kept 
in  any  Drug  Store,  they  have  it 
and  the  price  is  never  too  high. 


"ON  THE  SQUARE"  you 
will  find  Greensboro  Drug  Co., 

where  every  customer  gets  what 
she  wants.  They  carry  the  best 
assortment  of  Toilet  articles  in 
the  City  and  their  Fountain 
Drinks  and  Ice  Cream  cannot  be 
surpassed. 


PATTERSON  BROS.,  Inc. 

Fine  Groceries,  Imported  and  Domestic 

Chase  &  Sanborn’s  Fresh  Roasted  Coffee,  ground  or 
pulverized  in  an  electric-driven  mill.  Ferndell  Food 
Products.  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  :  :  :  : 

PHONES  400  and  401 

225  S.  Elm  Street  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


L.  FRANCIS  HANES 

PHO TOGRA PHER 

Special  prices  to  Students  of  the  High  School. 
Opposite  McAdoo  Hotel 

SchiffmeLn  Jewelry  Comp’y 

LEADING  JEWELERS 
Greensboro,  Ak  C. 


START  YOUR  OWN  ACCOUNT 

If  you  do  not  have  an  account  with  this  bRnk,  start  one, 
even  though  it  is  small.  We  are  interested  in  your  suc¬ 
cess  and  business  welfare.  We  want  to  help  you  to  the 
very  best  of  our  ability.  Come  to  us  for  advice.  You  are 
welcome  to  ask  questions  freely  and  consult  us  as  often  as 
you  wish.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  us  if  we  can  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  you.  We  pay  4  per  cent  on  savings. 

American  Exchange  National  Bank 

GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 


R.  G.  VAUGHN,  Pres. 


See  M.  G.  NEWELL  CO. 

For  I ver- Johnson,  Rambler  and 
Crescent  Bicycles,  Racycles  and 
Motorcycles .  Everything  for  the 
Bicycle.  First-class  Bicycle  Re¬ 
pair  Shop. 


F.  C.  BOYLES,  Cashier 


RICKS-D0NNELL-MEDEAR1S  CO 

They  can  fit  you  from  head  to  foot. 
Benbow  Arcade  Building. 


Edwin  Clapp’s  and  Howard  &  Foster’s  foot¬ 
wear  for  men---and  everything  in  neckwear. 
Holeproof  Hosiery,  $1.50  for  a  box  of  six 
pairs,  guaranteed  to  wear  six  months  without 

holes. 


ANYTHING  YOU  WANT 

IN  THE 

SPORTING  GOODS  LINE 

Can  be  had  from  Spalding. 

We  are  Spalding’s  Greensboro  Agents. 

WILLS  BOOK  AND  STATIONERY  CO. 


Cut  FL  0  WER  S 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS. 

Summit  Anenue  Greenshouses 

HOWARD  GARDNER,  Prop. 

DR.  J.  E.  WYCHE,  DENTIST 

Office  in  Fisher  Building,  Rooms  211-213,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Office  Phone  29,  Residence  Phone  22 

S.  L.  GILMER  &  GO. 

DRY  GOODS  and  NOTIONS  and  all  kinds  of 
READY-TO-WEAR  for  women. 


John  E.  Sockwell 

“The  West  Market  Hustler” 


Emporium  of  Good  Things  to  Eat,  fresh  at 

all  times . 


And  if  you  want  it  quick,  just  phone  him. 


Phones  500  and  501 


Dick’s  Laundry  Co 


SHIRTS 

COLLARS 

AND  CUFFS 

A  SPECIALTW 

Phone  72 

DICK’S  SHOE  SHOP 

Quick  Service,  Good  Work,  Courteous  Treatment. 

Phone  939 

B.  H.  DeGrotte,  Prop.  West  Market  Street 

WE  INVITE  YOUR  PATRONAGE 

STILL  DRUG  COMP’Y 

NEXT  TO  POST  OFFICE 
57  PHONES  302 

BETTER  SHOES  for  LESS  MONEY 

Try  Us  on  Your  Next  Shoes 

A.  E.  FORDHAM  &  CO. 

118  West  Market  Street 


10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.  Saved 

you  on  same  quality  Furniture  and  Household 
Goods.  Investigate  the  reason,  its  a  good  one. 


WINDOW  SHADES  MADE  TO  ORDER 

BURTNER  FURNITURE  CO. 

Phone  731  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

CONE EXPORT  AND 
COMMISSION  COMP’Y 


Southern  Cottons 


New  Fork,  N.  Y.  Greensboro ,  N ■  C. 


'aV  INSURANCE  est  Companies 

Life,  Accident,  Health,  Liability,  Fire,  Tornado, 
Automobile,  Sprinkler  Leakage,  Fly  Wheel,  etc. 


See,  phone  or  write 

W.  B.  MERRIMON  &  CO. 

Phones:  277,  1389  and  430 


Rooms  300-1-2,  Dixie  Building 


DIEGES  &  CLUST 


JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 

Munsey  Building 

J  325  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  made  the  1914  class  pins 
CLASS  PINS,  MEDALS,  LOVING  CUPS,  PLAQUES 


Represented  by  J.  V.  Mulligan 
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The  Store  Accommodating,  never  sacrifices  qualitV-  for 
ow  <  prices,  neither  does  it  use  quality  as  ah  Accuse  for 
hign  prices.  It  considers  the  customer  ^ 

first,  and  the  customer  naturally  gives  l 
it  first  consideration.  :  :  ; 
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h»'d. 


Plumbing,  Heating  and  Speeialttes 


estimates  furnished 


Greensboro,  N,  C. 


m 


mstAwp. 


Ilill-StockeLrd  Co.,  Tailors  ^nd^H^berdif^'sH^riB" 

We  eater  to  the  wants  of  the  young  man,  who  wg,nts  to  be  :  ■ 
well-dressed.  Our  suits  are  tailored  to;  suit  each  custoinerS' 
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Phofie  4S6 


’At  the  Sign  of  the  Scissors* 


Let  us  French  Dry  Clean  yoiir  Suit,  Waist  or  Skirt.  We  can  g-iveyou 
;  .  entire  satisfaction  and  the  cost  won’t  be  much*  We  do  gen- 
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COLUMBIA  LAt/NDR-Y  CO 


1121,  114,  116  Fayetteville  St. ;  3 


Greensboro,  N.  C: 


110-1 12  East  Sycamore  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


PRINTERS  AND 


_Ko  . 
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CATALOOUES,  MAGAZINES  and  BOOKLETS 


;  Full  Jiph  SV  afid  M.  Base  Ball,  Foot  Ball 
and  Tennis  Goods,  Striking  Bags,  Boxing 
Gloves,  Croquet  Sets,  Base  Ball  and  Foot 


BfJl  Shoes,; 

‘We’ve  Got  tile  Goods’ 

fef 'ry-;  •'  ::$&Y".' ;  • ,  ■*••  '-v  v’'''-  T*t ?» vi h: 

Gresnsuoro  Hardware  Go. 


We  appreciate;  your  busiiiess  in  all  lines. 

Goods’^|h^i 


Phone  131% 


221  S.  Elm  St. 
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HOME  OFFICE,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
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ie  Largest  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  South,  | 

. .  ,  f 


Insurance  in  force,  over 
Sur plus  fo  policyholde r s 
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;  Annual  Income,  over 
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1,500,000.00  $ 
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GEO.  A.  GRIMSLEY,  Pres. 

JULIAN  PRICE,  Agency  Mgr.  C.  W.  ' 
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G.  C,  TAYLOR,  Sec. 
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A  good  position,  starting  you  at  a  liberal  salary  a, nd  offering  •>; 
you  a  chance  for  rapid  promotion?  The  position  is  waiting  for 
you  if  you  can  fill  it.  Cap  you  fill  it?  You  can  after  you  have  X 
taken  one  or  more  of  our  thorough  courses  which  will  give  you  •  ;  • 
the  mehial  equipment  and  training  required.  The  cost  is  not  great  . *?  i 
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hundred  of  others;  Call,  write  or  phone  for  Catalogue 
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